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tted THE ISLAND OF HELIGOLAND. 





HeL1qoLanp is situated in the Northern or German Ocean, almost 
exactly midway between the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser, one 


the > he little island represented in the accompanying illustration has 
hundred and eight miles from Hamburg, and a little farther from 


recently been repeatedly brought to the notice of the public, on 
account of a discussion respecting its ownership, which is rumored 
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Bremen. During the summer months the communication with Ham- 
burg is kept up by means of a line of steamers which run regularly 
three times a week, but in winter only occasionally a fishing-ves- 
sel takes the trip. The island is merely a rock rising abruptly on 


the to have arisen between the British and German Governments. Any 

‘tes inquiry into the merits of the question would, of course, be quite out 

vith of place here, but a slight account of its appearance and history may 
hot prove wholly uninteresting or uninstructive. 
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three sides. On the fourth lies a small bank of sand, divided from 
the main rock by a channel of about half a mile in width, and 
from twenty to thirty feet deep. This sand-bank, called in the lan- 
guage of the place the “ Dune,” was, before 1720, connected with the 
rest of the island; a storm tore them apart in that year. The island 
has two harbors, both small and ill protected from several of the most 
prevalent winds ; when these winds blow, all shipping lying in them 
must take to the high-seas. It is composed of a reddish-colored 
sandstone, which yields easily to the influence of the waves and of 
the weather, and crumbles away in large masses, which, falling round 
its base, form curious grottos and columns, as is prominently shown 
in the drawing. Tradition avers that in ancient times it was far 
larger, but that the sea has encroached upon it to a very great extent; 
some even affirm that it was once connected with the main-land, but 
Adam of Bremen, who flourished in the eleventh century, has left us 
a description of it, which differs but little from its present state. It 
now is thirteen thousand five hundred feet in circumference, with a 
length of about a mile, ard is about one-third as broad, rising at its 
most elevated point, the Nordhorn, to two hundred and twelve feet. 
It contains two towns (if so they may be called), the Upper and the 
Lower, numbering together about three thousand five hundred in- 
habitants, and connected by a flight of one hundred and eighty-six 
stairs. The people are a brave and hardy set, the men excellent pilots 
and daring fishermen, while the women till the ground and reap the 
scanty harvests. They are handsome and intelligent, good*humored 
and obliging, of the Evangelic faith, and speaking a patois of German 
not very easy to be understood. Their manners are of a patriarchal 
simplicity, and old age is greatly reverenced among them. Several 
features of their dress, especially among the women, are picturesque, 
and plainly proclaim their Frisian origin. The island is barren in the 
extreme; it is with the greatest difficulty the people can raise a few 
potatoes and sufficient grass to feed the sheep, upon which they 
depend for milk, as there are but two or three cows upon the island. 
Not a tree is to be seen, excepting within the governor’s garden. Al- 
though they have an English governor, they, in fact, govern them- 
selves, in a general assembly, in which every householder has a right 
to vote and to speak. They elect a council composed of eighteen 
members. Their code, said to be the same as that of the ancient 
Frisians, is remarkable for containing only sixteen articles. A proof 
of their primitive simplicity is that a prison has never existed on the 
island. They own about two hundred fishing-vessels, in which they 
used to go far out to sea in search of vessels wanting pilots, or to 
trade the produce of their fishing-nets and lobster-pots at the ports 
of Hamburg or Bremen, for whatever simple necessaries they required. 
Despite their hard-working and frugal habits, these means of support 
could not have sufficed them long; the progress made in the science 
of navigation, the more efficacious means adopted for warning mari- 
ners off dangerous coasts and reefs, and the introduction of steam, 
diminished each day the number of vessels which stood in need of 
their experienced guidance. Most fortunately for them, about the 
year 1826 a new and more lucrative source of existence began to 
dawn upon them.  Heligoland then first became known as a bathing- 
place; strangers flocked in, in greater numbers from year to year, 
bringing with them business and money, and at present probably few 
populations are more prosperous than this little one, though, greatly 
to their credit, its members have retained all their pristine habits of 
thrift and industry. 

Heligoland is supposed to have been the Actinia of classic anti- 
quity. About the commencement of the Christian era it was the seat 
of the worship of the Scandinavian deity Fossoetis, who had a chapel 
here, and to whom a Well was dedicated, the water of which could 
only be drunk in silence and with mystic rites, on pain of death. The 
chapel was destroyed and idolatry rooted out by St. Willibrod, the 
apostle to the Germans, who founded a monastery here, from which, 
or more probably from the earlier pagan chapel, it obtained its name, 
“ Das Heilige Land,” the Holy Land. In modern times the Dukes of 
Holstein-Gottorp possessed it until the year 1712, when they ceded it 
to Denmark, from whom it was wrested in 1808 by Great Britain. 
The Berlin decrees of the Emperor Napoleon were of great benefit to 
the island, as, despite all the precautions of the French, it became the 
centre of an enormous smuggling trade between England and Ger- 
many. The Peace of 1814 confirmed Great Britain in its possession. 
In 1849, and again in 1864, the waters in its vicinity were the scenes 
of naval combats of doubtful success between the German and Danish 





fleets, and in 1855 the headquarters of the Foreign Legion raised by 
England to serve in the Russian War were established here, with a 
view to facilitate recruiting in Germany. No garrison is kept here, 
but an English governor resides on the island, usually some retired 
army Of navy officer. During the bathing-season Heligoland is the 
resort of numerous strangers, as its qualities as a sea-bathing p 
owing to the distance it is from land (thirty-five miles), and the facili. 
ties presented by the formation of its beach, render it superior to any 
other bathing-resort on the German coast. Its climate is mild and in. 
vigorating, and the sea around it unusually clear and sparkling. The 
town contains accommodation for about fifteen hundred visitors at one 
time. Besides sea-bathing, they amuse themselves by going out in 
the native fishing-boats, or by attacking the seals, which seek rest 
upon a long and dangerous range of sunken rocks, which stretch 
away from the Dune, and are very dangerous to passing vessels, A 
gaming-table is also among the attractions of the place. On the isl. 
and is a light-house, which is very important to vessels attempting to 
enter the Elbe ; its light, which is of unusual brightness, is produced 
by a double circle of twenty-four lamps, with platinum reflectors, 
The view from this light-house is magnificent. 





“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART!” 
A TALE IN THREE PARTS. 


By Ruopa Broventon, Autor or “Rep as a Rose 1s Sur,” ere. 


CHAPTER XIII.—WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


“T nope you are better, Miss Lenore,” says Paul, leaving his 
friend and his acquaintance together, and threading his way between 
the kneeling country-people to where the young girl stands with her 
back resolutely turned to him, and her eyes as resolutely fixed upon 
the high altar, aflame with lights and laden with flowers, 

“Better of what?” she asks, brusquely, not turning toward 
him. 

“T always think there must be something radically wrong with a 
person who foregoes her dinner in a land where luncheon is un- 
known,” he answers, trying to get a peep round the corner into her 
averted face. 

“How do you know that I forewent my dinner?” she inquires, 
sharply, glancing at him for an instant, and then looking away again 
as quickly. 

“T saw your sister, and I did not see you.” 

“T dined up-stairs,” she answers, shortly. He looks at her doubt- 
fully. 

“ Did you, really? Why?” 

“T hate talking in church,” she says, flashing round impatiently 
at him; “it is irreverent.” 

“So do I; the incense gets into my head. Let us go outside.” 

“You may go, if you choose,” she says, setting her back against 
a pillar, and resolutely ignoring his presence. “I prefer to stay 
here.” 

A little child kneeling at her feet in a close calico cap, with a rosary 
between its little fingers, stares up wonderingly, with wide eyes, at 
the monsieur and the madame, standing so erect and chattering 80 
irreverently in the great solemn church. 

“ Your sister and Scrope are going down the steps now,” he says, 
stooping a little to whisper to her in deference to the sacred place, 
while an amused gleam flashes in his eyes. ‘“ The procession will be- 
gin in a quarter of an hour. Come!” 

She makes a half movement of compliance. 

“ Mind,” she says, looking at him, defiantly, “I am coming, not in 
the least because you ask me, but because I do not want to miss this 
fine sight.” 

The street is fuller than ever. The dusk is drawing on. Gen- 
darmes in cocked hats and tail-coats; tight-belted, red-legged sol- 
diers, leavening the mass of the peasants. A woman at a stall selling 
candles—candles as thick as your waist; candles as thick as your 
wrist ; candles no thicker than your finger. Every one is buying, 
each person laying down his francs or centimes, and walking proudly 
off with a hollow taper as tall as himself. 

“You have not forgiven me yet, then?” says Le Mesurier, as he 
elbows a way for his companion between the woollen-shawled women 
and embroidered-jacketed men. 
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“Forgiven you for what?” she asks, resolutely obtuse, while 
her cheeks show a sudden rivalship with the poppy-bunch in her 
hat. 

“ For my—my unlucky embassy,” he answers, with a rather awk- 
ward laugh. 

She looks away from him to the illuminated church, at once bright 
and dark against the warm gloom of the June twilight. 

“T thought it was very officious of you,” she answers, coldly. 

“ Oficious !” echoes he, quickly, while his own tanned cheeks 
catch the pretty angry poppy hue. “Do you suppose I did it for my 
own pleasure? Do you suppose that I ever, in all my life, had a job 
that I hated more?” 

“ Why did you undertake it, then?” asks the girl, dryly. 

“ Because I was living in the same house with him; because I had 
no peace day or night; because I was sick of the sound of your 
name ; because—poor little beggar!—he cried—yes, actually cried / 
If I said ‘No’ once, I said it a hundred times.” 

“Tt was a pity that you did not say it a hundred and one times.” 

“T not only,” continues Paul, becoming exasperated, and conse- 
quently spiteful, while his usually quiet eyes give a cold flash, “I not 
only declined the office for myself, but I did all I could to dissuade 
him from asking you himself.” 

“Thank you.” 

“T told him that, if he did induce you togmarry him, you would 
make him rue the day.” 

“Thank you.” 

“T told him how utterly unsuited you were for a parson’s wife.” 

“Thank you.” 

“How much more suited to him your sister was.” 

“Thank you; éwo ‘thank yous,’ indeed—one for myself, and one 
for Jemima.” 

“He had some fatuous idea in his head of being able to mould 
you into the proper clerical shape; but I flatter myself I, at all 
events, succeeded in weeding ‘hat grotesque notion out of his mind.” 

“In short,” says Lenore, turning sharply upon him a lovely crim- 
son face, like a blown rose, and proud eyes trying to wink away the 
mortified tears, “in short, not satisfied with hating me yourself, you 
have been doing your best to make one of my few friends hate me 
too.” 

“Well, at all events,” retorts he, smiling, and recovering his good- 
humor at the same moment as she loses hers, “ at all events, I did not 
succeed ; for, despite all my dissuasions, you see, he still wished to 
gain you,” 

The crowd grows thicker and thicker. In five minutes the pro- 
cession will begin. Leaning over a little balcony above them, some 
English ladies and gentlemen are laughing real English laughs, unlike 
the high cascades of shrill French laughter. 

“We shall be hustled to death down here,” says Paul, lifting his 
high head to look over the press. ‘ We ought to have secured a win- 
dow, like those Britishers up there. It is not too late now. Let us 
ask the candle-woman.” 

The candle-woman turns from the diminished heap of her tapers 
to listen politely to Paul’s slow, laborious English-French. 

“Monsieur and madame desire a croisée, in order to see the pro- 
cession? Mais oui, certainement, If monsieur and madame will have 
the goodness to follow her, she will conduct them.” 

So saying, she leads them under an archway, through an empty 
workshop, and up a perfectly dark and filthy flight of stone stairs. 
The room to which they at length attain belongs to a blanchisseuse, 
It is low and poor, but very clean. Neatly-starched caps are hanging 
on a line across the room; two tidy little beds are in the small re- 
gesses; a crucifix hangs over the chimney-piece; and an excruciating 
smell from the gutter below rises up to their offended nostrils. The 
owner of the apartment, having expressed an obliging hope that ma- 
dame will not be “ trop génée par Podeur,” and, having placed a has- 
sock on the low sill for Lenore to lean her arms upon, leaves her vis- 
itors in peace. Paul stands upright and silent, with an expression 
of face as if he were trying entirely to repress the faculty of smell. 
Lenore lets her eyes wander round, and gives the reins to her imagi- 
nation. 

Supposing that this garret were her home—hers and Paul’s; sup- 
posing that she spent her life in ironing caps, and hanging them on 
lines. Supposing that Paul spent his in digging in the fields, and 
came back at night to ga’ette and cider, in a broad Breton hat and 





trunk hose. Good Heavens! how ugly he would look! She breaks 
off her suppositions to smile involuntarily at the idea. 

“What are you smiling at?” asks Paul, stooping over her, and 
swallowing a large mouthful of bouquet de gutter as he speaks. 

“Must I tell you, really?” she asks, lifting her face—every dim- 
ple full of mischievous laughter—to his. 

"Ta 

“T was thinking, then—mind, you made me tell you—how ugly 
you would look in a flapping felt hat and trunk hose.” 

“Ts that all?” he answers, carelessly. “I can assure you that I 
am nothing to what I was when I was a boy. In my old regiment we 
used to pique ourselves upon being the ugliest corps in the service ; 
we had not a decent-looking fellow among us.” 

There is a little pause. Everybody is lighting his or her candle ; 
one or two unlucky mortals have broken theirs off in the middle. 

“Did you really think I should marry Frederick ?”’ asks Lenore 
presently, with abruptness. 

“ How could I tell? ” 

“ But did you think it probable?” 

“If I were a woman, I do not think I should care about under- 
taking him,” he answers, laughing. “But you might have done 
worse.” 

She looks away, vexed ; she could hardly have said why. 

“He is exactly five feet two inches high,” she says, scornfully, 
drawing up her long, white throat, and looking insultingly tall. 

“Do you mete out your love to a man according to bis inches?” 
he asks, leaning his arms on the back of his chair, and laughing 
again. 

‘“* He has a nose like a piece of putty.” 

“ He has.” 

‘“« He wears barnacles.” 

“ He does,” 

“ And‘goloshes.” 

“ Yes.” 

‘“‘ He plays the concertina at tea-parties.” 

“* Does he?” 

“ And sings, ‘I’m a nervous man. 

“ So he is.” 

“ He turns up his trousers at the bottom when it rains.” 

“ Well, why should he not ?” 

“Tt would be impossible,” says the young girl, with trenchant 
emphasis, “‘to marry a man who did any one of those things; it is 
a thousand times more impossible to marry a man who does them 
all,” 

“ He would let you have your own way in every thing, big or little ; 
he would let you ride rough-shod over him. It would be very bad 
for you, but I suppose it would please you,” answers Paul, half 
cynically, taking in, with an uncomfortable, unwilling glance, the 
poppy-crowned hat; the eyes, dew-soft yet spirited ; the fine nostrils, 
and blood-red lips, half parted, as if for some sweet speech of his 
young companion. 

“Perhaps it would, perhaps it would not,” she answers, gently. 
“T have never loved anybody ye(—never ; at least, not for long—not 
for more than two days; but, of course, I shall some day; and then, 
I suppose—I fancy—I imagine ” (stammering) “ that what he likes, I 
shall like.” 

Is it some reflection from the lights outside, or are her cheeks a 
shade more deeply colored than usual, as she lifts her eyes, with a 
sort of tender trouble in their shady depths, to his ? 

He shakes his head. 

“ May I be there to see!” he says, with a light laugh ; but there 
is no laugh in his eyes—instead, an eager gravity, touched with the 
stirrings of a restless passion. When an uncivil woman is to you 
alone civil, when a cold woman is for you alone warm, when a high- 
spirited woman is for you alone meek, the flattery is trebled in value. 
It is difficult to feel sentimental in a very bad smell; but I think, if 
you asked him, Paul Le Mesurier would tell you that he accomplished 
that feat in the little Guingamp garret. The procession is really be- 
ginning, at last ; out of the lit church-doors it streams, and the surging 
sea of heads part and cleave asunder to make way for it. Gilt and 
colored lamps lead the way, carried by Breton peasants; then the 
relics of a saint in a gilt case; then a troop of young girls in white, 
clear and clean as St. Agnes; then a troop of sailors, also in white, 
with red sashes—two carrying a little model of a ship, two carrying a 
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gilt anchor between them; then a wax figure in a red-silk petticoat, 
carried on a bier. 

“It is le petit Saint-Vincent !” cries the good woman of the house, 
in high excitement, clasping her hands, “carried by Basse-Bretagne 
peasants, clad in soutanes for the occasion, an honor for which they 
will have to pay high. Has madame observed him? How pretty he 
is! how fresh! how white! as white as a little chicken.” 

“ And who is le petit Saint-Vincent when he is at home?” asks 
Paul, in crass ignorance of the Roman Catholic calendar. 

“ He was martyrized at fourteen years,” explains the woman; and 
so falls into fresh raptures. 

“O! qu'il est gentil, le petit Saint-Vincent! Il est si frais! si 
rose!” 

“If she is so much struck with le petit Saint-Vincent, what would 
not she be with Madame Tussaud’s establishment ? ” says Paul, laugh- 
ing and leaning on the sill. 

He is past now—he and his red petticoat. Za bonne Dame des 
hommes follows close on his heels, borne on devout shoulders; then 
the brass head with the blackened nose waggles along; then gray- 
haired priests, in glorious, flowered damask robes, holding high the 
effigy, in ivory and gold, of the slaughtered Christ; then two bishops 
in mitres; then a great flood of snowy caps and broad-brimmed 
beavers ; everybody with a candle—some big, some little, but every- 
body with one. It is the greatest wonder how they managed to avoid 
setting fire to each other. All together, singing loudly yet sweetly, 
they float away slowly into the distance. 

Half caught by the infection of their devotion, Lenore throws her- 
self forward half through the rusty casement to look down the street 
—one sea of waving light, an undulating river of light, rather, flowing 
between the two dark banks of the houses on either side. The soft 
glamour of the summer moonrise makes glorious each little detail of 
the queer pretty show. The colored lamps sparkle like real great 
jewels—rubies, sapphires, amethysts—through the cool night. The 
young girls’ dresses shine dazzlingly, candescently white; even the 
brass head with the black nose is transmuted to gold. 

“What a pleasant, easy way of getting to heaven!” says Lenore, 
withdrawing her head. “I wish I could believe that a big candle and 
a kiss to little Saint-Vincent would take me there!” 

“Do not you think we have had almost enough of this?” asks 
Le Mesurier, rather indistinctly, from between the folds of his pocket- 
handkerchief, in which he has now completely enveloped his nose 
and mouth. “OO libelled Cologne! If Coleridge had but smelt Guin- 


gamp!” 

So they descend into the street. The procession is to circle round 
the town, chanting always, and reénter the church by another door. 
It will be some time before this is accomplished. Meanwhile, people 
still swarm in the space before the church—women in close, stiff, black 
bonnets or hats, and big black collars to match, taking one back to 
the reign of Edward VI.; dark, sad-faced, lean men. These are from 
the very, very Basse Bretagne. They are so poor, so poor! They 
have come on foot many a weary mile, to have their sins forgiven ; 
they will sleep in the street to-night, and at cock-crow to-morrow set 
forth on the trudge back to their far, lone homes. Others, with almost 
low-necked dresses, and wide, loose muslin collars. They are all 
tramping hither and thither, talking very merrily, hustling Paul and 
Lenore with their stout Breton elbows, threatening them with their 
heavy sabots, which at any moment may come pounding down on their 
feet. 

“ You had better take my arm,” says Paul, with a protecting air, 
as they move slowly along. “I might easily mislay you in this crush, 
and, if I did, it would be like looking for a needle in a bottle of hay 
to try and find you again.” 

“Tt would be no great harm if you did mislay me,” she answérs, 
with a pretty air of independence. “I, who have travelled all over 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, quite by myself, am hardly afraid of 
coming to harm in the half-dozen safe yards that intervene between 
here and the Hétel de France.” 

“What business had you to travel all over England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, by yourself?” he asks, brusquely. “It was very wrong of 
your people to let you.” 

“Of course,” she answers, with irony, “of course, I ought to have 
had a maid to carry my dressing-case, and a footman to take my ticket 
and look after my luggage. So I will, some day, when I marry the 
Marquis of Carabas, or—or Frederick !” 











“You will never marry Frederick !” he says vehemently, involun. 
tarily pressing the small hand that lies on his arm close to his side, 
“ Never / wever!!” (looking down at her face, on which the flaring 
candles are throwing capricious little crimson flushes). 

“Shall not I?” she says, lifting her limpid innocent gaze to his, 
“I do not know.” He is silent, at least as far as speech goes. He 
has forgotten the pardon, the white caps, the thronging peasants, His 
reason is drowning fast—fasi—in the unfathomed wells of a woman’s 
slate-blue eyes. “ You told me just now that I might do worse,” she 
says, under her breath. 

“So you might,” he says, with some excitement. “So you might. 
I said true: you might” (with a rather reckless laugh)—“ you might 
marry—me/ who am the younger son of a younger son—have not a 
sixpence to bless myself with, and have the devil’s own temper to 
boot.” 

At his words her head droops forward, like a snow-drop’s, weighed 
down with a happy shame ; her hand falls from his arm. It is past 
eleven o'clock ; the people are hurrying into church again for the 
midnight mass. At the door every one gives up his or her candle to 
men stationed to receive them. There is a great heap, as high as 
your shoulder, already in the porch. A throng of peasants—lean, 
long men; stout, square women ; big lads—come pushing by, nearly 
hoisting Lenore off her legs. As they pass she utters a little sharp 
cry of pain. : 

“What is it? Are you hurt?” asks Paul, vigorously shouldering 
aside the peasants, who are beginning to crowd again as thickly as 
ever, and digging his elbows viciously into the plump ribs of a matron 
behind him. 

“Tt is nothing,” she says, a little faintly ; “one of them trod on 
me, I think, and a sabof is not the lightest—there!” (beginning to 
laugh a little), “ do not look as if you were bent on knocking somebody 
down ; it would be sure to be the wrong somebody.” 

“You are hurt,” he says, with vague indignation, gazing down 
solicitously at the cheeks that the little sudden pain has drained of 
their sweet, red blood; “I know you are, only you are too spirited to 
own it.” 

“ You are wrong,” she says, smiling ; “from a child I have always 
cried out before I was hurt.” 

“ Lean on me; lean all your weight on me,” says Paul, obligingly, 
drawing her away out of the press, and into a little side street. 

“ Ah! here is a door-step—let us sit down and rest.” 

The little street is quite dark, at least on the side where Paul and 
Lenore are; as dark as the Place Du Guesclin under the limes. Only 
on the faces of the houses opposite the moonbeams are sliding pearl- 
white. 

“T never could bear pain,” says the girl, languidly, leaning her 
back against the closed door of the unseen house. “I never could 
understand that line of Longfellow’s— 

* To suffer and be strong.’ 
‘To suffer and scream,’ is my version.” 

There is a momentary pause between them. They are beginning 
to feel as if they need not be talking all the while. In the deep shade 
where they are sitting they can hardly see each other’s faces: they 
only feel one another’s pleasant proximity. The tramp, tramp of 
wooden shoes, the distant chant, bandied about, tossed this way and 
that by the frolic airs, come, now loud, now low, to their ears. 

“TI wonder what time it is?” says Lenore, presently, reluctantly 
breaking the happy silence ; “ ten? eleven? twelve?” 

“What does it matter?” replies Paul, indolently, clasping his 
hands behind his head. She is the exact opposite of every thing he 
has hitherto thought good and fair in woman. Her very beauty— 
large and noble—is the reverse of the small, meek prettiness that has 
hitherto been his ideal, and yet—and yet it is pleasant to him to sit 
in the dry, warm gloom beside her, while the night winds, fresh from 
the tanned haycocks, fondle his hair with lightest, gentlest hands. 
The church-clock strikes midnight: each slow stroke falling on the 
air like a rebuke. 

“TI must go,” replies the girl, half-frightened, springing to her 
feet. 

“Go!” repeats Paul, impatiently, rising too. “Why must you? 
Shall we be better off in two stuffy garrets in the Hétel de France, 
apart, than here together ?” 

They are standing in the middle of the street: a tall, ugly man, ® 
tall, beautiful woman (men always have the best of the bargains in 
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this world). She has taken off her hat: it hangs with its coquettish 
poppies and black ribbons in her drooped right hand; the moon is 
throwing little jets of silver on the waveless sweep of her hair. 

“ We shall at least be less likely to take cold,” she answers, de- 
aurely. 

But Paul is losing his head. Lenore and the moonshine are too 
much for him. 

“Cold?” he repeats, crossly. “ You never thought about cold 
that happy night when we went on the Rance together.” 

“ That happy night, when you tried so hard to get out of going, 
and said it was time to go to bed,” she answers, mockingly, while her 
eyes for the moment lose their love-light, and glitter maliciously. 
He laughs rather consciously. ‘That happy night when you soaked 
all the color out of my blue ribbons, and drowned my best hat for 
me,” continues she, gayly. ‘No, no! we will have no more happy 
aights. My wardrobe would not stand it! Come, let us go!” 


—_—_+—— 


CHAPTER XIV.—WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


“Tr is too late now,” says Lenore, with a sulky pout, leaning her 
arms on the top of the wrought-iron rails of the balcony; “l’Améri- 
caine is at the door.” 

We are no longer at Guingamp. We have moved on to Morlaix, 
and are lodged in a certain hostelry, that is scented through and 
through with the ill odor arising from the very unclean stable over 
which it is built: 

“I do not wish to tell its name, 
Because it is so much to blame.” 

No one dislikes the smell of a clean stable. The warm, pungent odor 
that greets you, when you go to see your friend’s hunters, need offend 
no well-educated nostrils ; but the terrific reek that ascends from the 
lodgings of Breton beasts of hire, that you swallow, nolens volens, in 
ded, in your bath, with your tea, with your cider—which enters not 
only your nose and mouth, but even your very eyes and ears—is try- 
ing to the least sensitive organs. 

We two are seated—by-the-by, Lenore is standing—in a little 
salon whose balcony overlooks the street, and whence we may spy the 
passers below, keep a lookout on Lozach, Débitant de boissons, oppo- 
site, and refresh ourselves with a slightly-varied version of essence of 
manure. A great bow-pot, full of immense roses, stands at my elbow: 
each several rose smells mightily of tobacco: a phenomenon accounted 
for by the fact that the salon is daily resorted to for smoking and 
coffee-drinking purposes by the noble army of commercial travellers 
who breakfast and dine at the table @héte. When “ces messieurs,” as 
the landlord, with innocent irony, calls them, have retired, we are per- 
mitted to enter, and work our own wild will among the tobaccoed 
roses and the jingling old spinet in the corner. 

“Tt is too late,” says Lenore, from the balcony; “‘]’Américaine is 
at the door.” 

“Tt would be very easy to send it away again, I suppose.” 

“T suppose it would.” 

“T do not believe that there is any thing to see at Huelgoat,” say 
I, skeptically, turning over the leaves of my familiar spirit, ‘‘ Murray,” 
and hunting among the H’s in the index. 

“T dare say not.” 

“Nothing but lead-mines and a reading-desk,” say I, having found 
the place. 

“Oh, indeed!” 

“Tt is, then, merely for the pleasure of a téte-d-téte with Mr. Le 
Mesurier that you are going?” cry I, raising my voice a little, for 
fear that the lazy wind, that is ruffling the smoky roses and swaying 
the muslin curtains, may disperse my gibe. 

“Merely for the pleasure of the ¢ée-a-téte with Mr. Le Mesurier, as 
you felicitously observe,” replies my sister, with baffling candor, leav- 
ing the balcony, and coming to stand defiantly before me, with her 
chin a little raised, and her hands folded behind her back, in her 
favorite attitude, like a child saying its lesson. Some people’s clothes 
look as if they were thrown on; some as if they were put on; some as 
if they grew on. Lenore’s is the latter case, 

“T should have thought that you must have had a surfeit of those 
delights by now,” say I, disdainfully, with all an outsider’s intolerance 
for the insipid repetitions of love-making. 

“TI have had exactly nine,” answers Lenore, growing grave, while 
* happy absorption fills her eyes; “I think ” (smiling) “‘I must make 





it a dozen; and then, perhaps, if Mr. Scrope is very good, I may give 
him a turn.” 

I feel vexed, and, unable and unwilling to explain why, rise, and 
walking over to a little éagére in the corner, begin to fiddle with some 
deplorable spar-boxes with “A Present from Brighton” on them; 
traces, even here, of the indefatigable Briton, who has inscribed his 
name and that of his blacking on the pyramid top. Lenore sits down 
at the old piano, and opens it. 

“You might be man and wife, from the way in which you travel 
about together,” say I, fuming. 

“ Perhaps we are,” answers Lenore, with a laugh, her low, rippling 
laughter mixing pleasantly with the crash she is making among the 
bass notes; “to the prophetic eye, present and future are one.” 

“Heaven forbid!” say I, devoutly. “I cannot fancy calling that 
man ‘ Paul,’ and kissing him, as I suppose one would have to do if he 
were one’s brother-in-law ; one would lose one’s self in the intricacies 
of that scarlet beard.” 

“Tt is not scarlet!” cries Lenore, in a fury, wheeling round on the 
music-stool; “it is not even red.” 

“Tt is like Graham’s hair in ‘ Villette,’” reply I, gravely; “ whose 
color his friends did not dare to specify, except when the sun shone 
on it, and then they called it golden.” 

A little pause. 

“T do not think that two young women in our position can be too 
careful,” say I, primly; “and really, Lenore, it is hardly advisable.” 

“ Advisable!”’ interrupts my sister, jumping off her stool and giv- 
ing a little stamp, while her pretty pink nostrils dilate with angry wil- 
fulness. “I hate the word; it is a mean, sneaking, time-serving word. 
Either a thing is right, or it is wrong; if it is not right, it is wrong; 
and, if it is not wrong, it is right. If it is not wrong to take a drive 
on a summer day with a man whose society—” 

She stops as if she had been shot. The door has opened, and the 
man whose society—is looking in and saying— 

“Miss Lenore, are you ready?” 

There is a flushed confusion on his honest, ugly face, as if he had 
overheard Lenore’s last speech; and, indeed, as she has always a sin- 
gularly pure, clear enunciation, and declaimed this last sentence in a 
high key, and with a distinct and trenchant emphasis, I do not see 
how the poor man could well help it. 

“Am I ready?” says Lenore, with an awkward laugh, turning 
away to hide her discomfiture. “That is amusing! A man keeps one 
waiting an hour and a half, and then comes and asks innocently, ‘ Are 
you ready ?’” 

At the door stands the “‘ Américaine,” so called because more un- 
like an Américaine than any other conceivable vehicle; a little, heavy, 
jingling rattletrap, with a hood in the last stage of shabbiness. A 
little old mare in her dotage, and a tall colt, hardly come to years of 
discretion, compose the team. One has bells, the other has none; 
both are smothered under immense sheepskin collars, like leviathan 
doormats ; the flies are teasing them sadly. A noble army of beggars— 

‘* __. Men and boys, 
The matron and the maid,” 
press round with obliging empressement ; old, blear-eyed men beggars, 
capped and long-frocked little girl beggars—lame boy beggars—beg- 
gars with ingeniously-horrible malformations of Nature, well brought 
forward into notice. 

“So this is a walking-tour through Brittany, is it, Paul?” asks 
Mr. Scrope, pensively, as we emerge from the door. He is leaning 
against the doorpost, looking very handsome, very lazy, and half 
asleep, as he mostly does. ‘So this is the pedestrian exercise that 
was to make you two stone lighter by next season!—O Miss Her- 
rick!” shaking his head at Lenore, and smiling reproachfully with 
his indolent blue eyes, ‘“‘ how much you have to answer for!” 

They get in. I think they feel rather foolish, sitting perched up 
on high, side by side. There is something absurdly nuptial about this 
departure. 

“Go on! what are you stopping for?” cries Paul, in the worst 
possible French. The driver says “ Sapr—r—r,” the poor beasts 
stretch to their work ; the old rope traces strain; the grin of expecta- 
tion vanishes from the beggars’ faces. 

“Do not you feel as if we ought to throw old shoes after them?” 
asks Mr. Scrope, turning languidly to me, as the bells go tinkle tinkle 
down the street. I smile. “Would a sabot do as well? I might 
borrow one.” The jingling has ceased. They are fairly gone. 
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“What shall we do, Miss Herrick, now that our natural protectors 
have left us?” says my companion, appealing piteously to me, as I 
stand on the broiled and broiling steps under the umbrella with which 
I have judiciously furnished myself; while the sun catches his yellow 
hair and the young, soft mustache that rather directs attention to 
than hides his handsome mouth—the feature that is seldomer than 
any other in the human face good. “What shall wedo? Shall we 
hire a couple of jackasses, and go out riding?” 

“ Rather too hot, I think.” 

“Tt is hot, now you speak of it. Phew!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—MEA CULPA. 


Arter Annesley left, Katharine went to her own room, partly be- 
cause she was obliged to lie down, and partly because she wanted to 
be alone and think over all that had occurred. 

From this process resulted great self-contempt, and greater self- 
reproach. Why had she been so foolish ?—why had she been so un- 
decided ?—why had she let herself be swayed from what she knew was 
right ?—why had she let him go away under a false impression that 
she might perhaps say yes ?—and, oh! above all, why had she been 
80 silly as to cry? She asked herself all these questions, and did not 
find a single satisfactory answer for one of them. The more she 
thought of the maiter—of that unsatisfactory, pointless proposal—the 
more vexed with herself she became. She could not walk distractedly 
up and down the floor, because she was much too weak for such an 
exercise; and she could not tear her hair, because there was hardly 
any left to tear; but she did every thing else that people under stress 
of strong emotion are usually expected to do—she set her teeth, she 
wrung her hands tightly together, and every now and then impatient 
exclamations (far from complimentary to herself) burst from her lips. 
Nothing is more true than that “some people seem by intuition to see 
only truth and right; others must needs work out their faith by fail- 
ing and sorrow. They realize truth by the pain of what is false, hon- 
or through dishonor, right by wrong repented of with bitter pangs.” 
Katharine was one of the latter class. Looking back over the events 
of the last few months, regarding them as having culminated in the 
events of the last few hours, no words can express the self-contempt 
and self-reproach that rushed over her. 
thought of myself—of nobody but myself!” she said. “ And this is 
the end. Ah, me! Are people always punished so much for con- 
sidering themselves? If so, I wonder that anybody ever does it.” 

The more she thought of Morton, the more the temptation of his 
offer gained strength, and yet the more firmly she determined to put 
it from her. “I should makea base return for his generous kindness 
if I accepted him,” she thought; yet what an attraction there was in 
himself and in all that he offered her! There is neither sense nor truth 
in saying that a woman only feels this attraction when she is in love. 
Plenty of women feel it about plenty of men; yet instinct tells them 
that it is not the right feeling—not the feeling that will endure, and 
‘enduring, sweeten all that even the happiest married lives must know— 
so they resist it; and so, likewise, it often takes as hard a struggle to 
say No, as it is sometimes reported to take for saying Yes. The 
probabilities are that, if Katharine had loved Annesley as much as 
Juliet could possibly have loved Romeo, she would still have held 
firm to her refusal ; for with all her weaknesses—and her story shows 
that she had a sufficient number of them—she possessed no incon- 
siderable amount of that rare strength which enables a human soul to 
come victorious from the most fierce and terrible combat known to 
earth—the combat where self takes part against self, and the flesh 
rises against the spirit. But Fate had been kind enough to spare her 
this last, worst trial. She was nof “in love” with him, as far as that 
common phrase can be taken to mean the eager, impetuous passion 
that no obstacle of rank, time, distance, or age, can overawe. Very 
probably she would have fallen in love after the most approved mode, 
if she had been of an equal social position with himself, if she had not 
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known that insuperable obstacles lay between them, or if she had not 
been occupied with other and graver considerations. As it was, how- 
ever—at the risk of making her a little less interesting, the truth 
must be told—her struggle had not the romantic savor which a des. 
perate passion hopelessly combated can alone give; the attraction 
that drew her toward Annesley was, in great degree, an attraction 
apart from himself. 

Yet not the attraction of those merely worldly advantages which 
went with him. They had their weight, of course; it is only in 
Arcadia that people are entirely independent of such considerations ; 
but their weight was infinitely less than that of the faithful love, the 
warm devotion, the shielding protection, that would be hers, if she 
held out her hand tohim. Think of her for a moment—think how 
lonely and friendless and desolate she stood! Then, if possible, 
wonder that the temptation was almost beyond her strength. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that any grandiloquent ideas of not loving 
him sufficiently made her hold back. She loved nobody else; and she 
did not doubt that a grande passion for this young paladin would come 
soon enough with time and opportunity to help it. That was not the 
consideration. Yet she—him—oh, what was the consideration? Her 
head felt singularly dull and heavy. Before she was aware of it, tired 
Nature asserted itself, and she fell asleep. 

How long she slept, she had no means of telling; but the sun,. 
which was streaming over the crystal essence-bottles of the toilet- 
table when slumber overtock her, had entirely veered round, and was 
dancing like a will-o’-the-wisp about the white ewer and basin on the 
wash-stand, when she woke—woke with a start, and found a bright 
face surrounded by crisp, red curls bending over her. 

“Well,” cried Miss Lester, “it is not possible that you have really 
concluded to open your eyes at last! I began to think that you were 
going to sleep straight on into to-morrow. Dinner has been over ever so 
long, and mamma has been up two or three times to see about you. She 
came to me at last, and wanted to know if I thought you could have 
taken morphine or any thing of the sort. Whatis the matter? Dogs 
your head ache?” 

“No, not now,” answered Katharine, putting her hand to the 
member in question, and trying to remember what made her feel so 
vaguely uncomfortable. Suddenly, it all came back to her with a 
rush. Mr. Annesley! Oh—yes—that was it! How painfully bright 
the sunshine was! Why could she not have been left to sleep in 
peace ? 

“Tt does ache, I am sure,” said Miss Lester, who was watching 
her. “Is it the sun that dazzles you? I'll close the blinds, if you 
say so,” 

“No, thank you,” said Katharine, rising languidly. “I believe I 
will get up. I am sorry to have troubled Mrs. Lester so much. I 
really did not mean to sleep so long.” 

“ People can’t be expected to wake themselves,” said Miss Lester, 
composedly. “If you are going to get up, I will ring for your dinner. 
You must feel the need of something to eat.” 

The dinner was rung for, and the dinner came up—a sight to 
tempt the worst valetudinarian appetite. Even in the midst of diffi- 
culties, people can sometimes be tempted by dainty dishes served on 
fine old china, with damask of dazzling whiteness, as Katharine satis- 
factorily proved. She ate her dinner with considerable appetite; and, 
after it was finished, Miss Lester cleared her throat, and made a plunge 
into conversation. 

“T would not tell you before you had taken your dinner,” she 
said, “for a little thing often takes away one’s appetite ; but there is 
somebody down-stairs to see you—somebody who came after you went 
to sleep.” 

Poor Katharine! This was dismaying intelligence indeed, for she 
thought of nobody but St. John; and, thinking of him, she gave such 
a gasp, and grew so pale, that Miss Lester was quite frightened. 
“Good gracious!” cried she, making a wild dart at a cologne-bottle 
on the toilet-table. ‘Surely you are not going to faint. I had not an 
idea—dear, dear! why, it is only Mr. Warwick, Miss Tresham! What 
on earth is the use of looking like this about him ?” 

“Mr, Warwick!” repeated Katharine, and she gave another gasp, 
and tried to laugh. “Oh, how much you startled me! I was thinking 
of another and—and quite a different person. Iam glad Mr. Warwick 
is here. But surely he has not come to see me?” 

“To see you, and nobody else,” answered Miss Lester, keeping 
the cologne-bottle still in her hand, and looking suspiciously ready 
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for all possible emergencies. “He drove over from Hartsburg, and 
arrived just before dinner. You were asleep then, and mamma would 
not let you be waked ; besides, Mr. Warwick said he was in no hurry. 
Take your time, therefore, about seeing him. If you don’t feel like it 
just now—” 

“Of course, I feel like it,” said Katharine, rising and walking to 
the mirror. “I like Mr. Warwick extremely, and it is very kind of 
him to come and see about me,” she went on. “I wonder how he 
found out? Oh, my poor hair! How much he will be astonished to 
see me such a fright!” 

“ Who—Mr. Warwick? Why, he saw you when you looked a 
hundred times worse!” cried Miss Lester, heedlessly. Then she 
stopped, and stammered, as Katharine turned round in amazement: 
“T mean, of course—I forgot you did not know—gh, pshaw! Miss 
Tresham, it is all nonsense, and I am sure you ought to know that, 
if it had not been for Mr. Warwick, you would not be alive now. He 
found you there in Hartsburg, when you were lying ill, at the mercy 
of that abominable quack who, I hope, is hanged by this time.” 

“He found me? Mr. Warwick found me?” said Katharine, in 
the depths of astonished bewilderment. 

After this, there was no help for it. Whether Miss Lester would 
or not, she was forced to tell the whole history, as far as she was 
acquainted with it; and Mr. Warwick had to listen resignedly to Mrs. 
Lester’s gentle commonplaces below, while Katharine, above, listened 
breathlessly to the account of his good deeds. When, at last, she 
went down-stairs, the remembrance of what she had just heard was 
flushing her cheeks and lighting her eyes, until John Warwick, who 
had naturally expected to see a pale, languid invalid, was quite star- 
tled by the eager, impetuous girl who opened the sitting-room door 
and walked up to him. 

“Mr, Warwick,” she said, “I have just heard—I did not know 
before—how very, very kind you have been to me. Forgive me—oh, 
pray, forgive me—for having given you so much trouble! I am very 
grateful to you! They tell me I should have died, if you had not 
found me. I should not like to die, and—and I am so grateful to 


you!” 


She spoke hurriedly, clasping her hands eagerly together; then 
stopped suddenly at the last words, and extended them toward him, 
with an impulsive warmth that he had never seen her display be- 
fore. . 
“My dear Miss Tresham, they have been imposing upon your cre- 
dulity, I fear,” he said, laughing, as he took the hands and shook 


them cordially. “I am delighted to see you looking so well !—You 
have done worders with her, Mrs. Lester.” Mrs. Lester, who was sit- 
ting by, smiled a bland acknowledgment.—“I had not expected to 
find you so entirely recovered in such a short time; but Mrs. Crump 
told me that your convalescence was very rapid. I saw Mrs. Crump 
as I came through Hartsburg ; I spent last night at the Eagle Hotel. 
She sent her best wishes to you.” 

“And Mrs. Crump—deceitful woman !—kept me in ignorance 
about you. And Dr. Randolph—Mr. Warwick, why did you forbid 
them to tell me? You might have known that I would find it out 
sooner or later.” 

“On my honor, I did not forbid them. I never thought of such a 
thing. You must pour out the vials of your indignation on Randolph’s 
head, not mine. By-the-by, this is the first opportunity that I have 
had to return an article of your property which, strangely enough, 
chances to be in my possession.” 

He put his hand in his pocket, and drew forth the little, worn vol- 
ume of Thomas 4 Kempis, on which Katharine darted at once, with a 
ery of recognition and delight. 

“My ‘Imitation of Christ!’” she exclaimed. “Oh, thank you, 
Mr. Warwick! I am so glad to see it again! I thought I had surely 
lost it during all that dreadful time of which I remember nothing. It 
is such a pleasure to recover it!” 

“If I was fortunate enough to be instrumental in saving your 
life,” he said, “ you may thank that book for my having done so. If 
the landlady had not brought it to me, I should have gone away 
totally unconscious that I had passed the night under the same roof 
with you.” 

Katharine opened the book, and pointed to the faded writing. 

“Tt seems like a blessing accorded to her prayers,” she said, softly. 
“T can hardly think that I deserved it. But you have not told me— 
I don’t understand—how did you chance to be in Hartsburg ? ” 





“Your memory is bad,” he said, smiling. ‘ Have you forgotten a 
note that I wrote you when I left Tallahoma, nearly two months 
ago?” 

“A note?” 

“Yes, a note. Stop and try to think what it was about. 
will tell you how I chanced to be in Hartsburg.” 

She stopped and thought for a minute, before she succeeded in 
grasping the missing idea. Then, like a flash, her face cleared, and 
she looked up at him. 

“Tremember! You said you were going to take Felix Gordon to 
school. Were you on your way back to Tallahoma when you stopped 
in Hartsburg ?” 

“Yes, on my way back.” 

“And you found me accidentally ?” 

He pointed to the book. 

“If we may call that accident.” 

Her glance followed his. 

“No,” she said, reverently; “it was not accident. I hope I am 
sufficiently grateful—to God first, and to you afterward. You have 
done so much—so very much—for me, and J, alas! can do nothing 
for you.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Warwick, smiling slightly, “ you can do 
something for me, and you must not be surprised when I tell you 
what it is.” 

“T shall not be surprised, no matter what it is. I am only too 
glad to hear that there is something,” she said, earnestly. 

Mrs. Lester, with commendable discretion, had left the room by 
this time, and they were alone. Miss Tresham was sitting on a low 
chair at one side of the fireplace, while Mr. Warwick still stood be- 
fore her, in his favorite attitude, with one hand on the mantel. After 
her last words, he sat down, and looked at her kindly with his clear 
blue exes. 

“IT did not expect you to make such a rash promise,” he said. 
“ But, since you have done so, I will take advantage of it. What I 
ask of you, then, is—confidence.” 

She started, colored, and looked at him a little apprehensively. 

“Pray be quiet,” he said. “I won’t distress you, if it is possible 
to avoid it. Can’t you trust me—a little ?” 

“T trust you a great deal,” she answered, simply. 

“Very well, then. Trust me thus far—tell me candidly, as you 
would tell your own brother, the reasons why you left Tallahoma.” 

There was a minute’s silence. Katharine checked a question which 
rose to her lips, struggled with herself a minute—the varying color 
made that evident—then lifted her eyes, and spoke as quietly as he 
kad advised. 

“‘T will not ask why you think it necessary to make this inquiry, 
Mr. Warwick. I am sure you must have some good reason, or you 
would not do it. You don’t know how strangely your question strikes 
me after—after some thoughts I had this morning. It seemed to me 
then that, looking back on the last few months, I could trace all that 
I have suffered to one thing—my own cowardice. I ought to have 
spoken plainly from the first—spoken as I will endeavor to speak now, 
if you have patience enough to listen to me. Don’t be astonished if 
I go very far back, though; I must do it to make you understand.” 

“‘T can spare you a little, perhaps,” he interposed here. “Do you 
know that the Catholic priest—what is his name ?—Mr. Martin, from 
Saxford, was summoned when you were so ill? I sent for him prin- 
cipally that I might inquire if you had any friends or relations. I 
thought he was more likely to know than any one else. Well”—as 
she colored deeply—“I see that you anticipate what I am about to 
say. You must not blame him. I pressed him hard, and he thought 
you were certainly dying. Under these circumstances, he finally told 
me that you had a brother—the Mr. St. John I hat seen in Talla- 
homa.” 

“ And you thought—” 

“TJ thought nothing, believe me, that I need hesitate to tell you. 
If I ask your confidence now, it is because, knowing thus much, I find 
it necessary to know more; why, I will tell you presently.” 

“You don’t despise me for having been so—so cowardly about 
acknowledging him ? ” 

A dark cloud came over the lawyer’s face, a cloud which abso- 
lutely frightened Katharine, and yet which had no possible relation to 
her. 

“T do not even blame you,” he answered. “ More than that I can- 
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not say, until I know more. I am sorry to impose such a hard task 
upon you, but—” 

“Tt is not a hard task,” she interrupted, eagerly. “It is almost a 
relief to tell it to you. I” (she looked at him wistfully), “I begin to 


wish that I had told you every thing when you asked me some time ! 


ago, if you remember.” 

“Tt would have been much better if you had.” 

“Yes, I see that now, But then it seemed so useless, it seemed 
like a confidence without a purpose. You could not help me, I thought, 
and so why should I trouble you? Afterward, after he came, of 
course, it was harder todo. You can’t tell what he has been to me 
all my life,” she said, covering her face with her hands. 

“T can imagine.” 

“‘ My first remembrance is one of terror and dislike of him. We 
lived in Jamaica with an aunt—our parents were both dead—and even 
yet it makes me burn with indignation to think how ber life was 
robbed of all peace and sunshine by St. John. Mr. Warwick, I can’t 
go into particulars. They would not interest you, and they would 
make me uncover some bitter ashes which I tried—tried hard to bury 
in her grave. Only believe that he repaid her kindness by ingratitude 
and bad conduct of every possible description. I ought to explain, 
perhaps, that she had adopted us from our earliest childhood, from 
my earliest recollection. We never bore any other name than hers.” 

“Yet your brother—” he began. 

“Ts named St. John,” she interrupted. “ Yes, I know. But St. 
John is merely one of his baptismals, the one by which we always 
called him, and it was only when he finally separated from us that he 
dropped Tresham and adopted his second Christian name as a sur- 
name. Well, at last it became impossible that my aunt could endure 
him any longer. She wrote to his guardian in England, a man 
whom he had never seen, and represented matters so forcibly that St. 
John was removed from her nominal control. The guardian desired 
that he should be sent to England, which was done. After that, as a 
means of escaping from him in case he came back, she left Jamaica 
and went to live in Porto Rico. It was in vain, however, as far as her 
object was concerned. After a while he followed us; he was in need, 
and wanted money. Slender as my aunt’s means were, she was forced 
to comply with his demands, as a condition of getting rid of him. 
This left her too poor to move away again if she had felt disposed to 
attempt it. That was but the beginning. St. John did not come very 
often, but he continually wrote for money; and you can imagine what 
it was to have this continual cloud hanging over one’s life and home, 
and the face one loved best in the world. What his life was in 
Europe, meanwhile, I cannot even pretend to say; I cannot bear to 
think. There was a man named Fraser, who seemed his special 
comrade; or, rather, I should say, his leader in the life on which he 
entered. That.man—well, you have heard of him. St. John told me 
that he is Mrs. Gordon’s husband.” 

“Yes; I have heard of him.” 

“Perhaps, then, you know better than I do how St. John lived 
during the intervals of months, sometimes years, in which we never 
heard of him. As I have said, he only came or wrote when he was in 
need, He had not been heard from for a long time, when my aunt 
died and left me desolate. Almost her last words implored me to leave 
the West Indies and go to some place where he would not be able 
to trace me. ‘He will ruin your life if you do not escape from him,’ 
she said. ‘ He will destroy every prospect of happiness that you could 
possibly have if he knows where you are, and if you acknowledge him 
and give him a claim upon you.’ She was dying, Mr. Warwick; you 
may believe that I was ready enough to promise to avoid him if I pos- 
sibly could. Well, I left the West Indies, and went to England to an 
old friend of hers, who obtained a very good situation for me at Dorn- 
thorne Place. I had lived there a year—contented, at least, if not 
happy—when one day St. John appeared. By some means he had 
tracked me down; from the mere desire to torment me, I honestly 
believe, for he knew I was in no position to aid him. This man of 
whom I have spoken, Fraser, I mean, had inherited a large Scottish 
property, and St. John was living with him as his secretary. The 
knowledge that he was living near me, the knowledge that he knew 
where I was, filled me with the old terror. I remembered my dear 
aunt’s dying admonition, and, coupled with my own inclination, it 
made me resolve to leave England and come to America. I felt that 
I should be more safe from him here. You know how I came, how 
kindly your sister took me, how quietly and happily I lived. But it 





all ended on that November evening when you brought me his letter; 
the same evening that Mrs. Gordon arrived. Do you remember 
it?” 

Mr. Warwick’s memory was very good. He said, with perfect 
truthfulness, that he remembered it. 

“ After I received that letter, the terror of his coming grew upon 
me to an almost morbid degree. At one time I had nearly made up 
my mind to leave Tallahoma, but then that was very hard to do; I 
had grown so much attached to the children, and Father Martin (to 
whom alone I told my story) counselled me against it. ‘ Wait,’ he 
said; and I waited, alas! too long. I was very miserable during that 
time, though you were the only person who perceived it. I remember 
one day I was reading St. John’s letter over again, in the parlor, when 
somebody came in, and I hastily put it out of sight in a sheet of music 
and forgot it. Not long afterward Mr. Annesley was turning over my 
music and found it. This seems a trifling thing, no doubt, but you 
don’t know what a shock it was tome. I seemed to realize who and 
what he was so clearly when it came to the point of speaking of him 
to somebody else. Of course, the feeling grew because it was indulged. 
I did not combat it as I should have done; and, at last, it reached 
such a point, that I felt as if I would sooner die than acknowledge 
him. I see now how wrong it all was, how nothing but selfish regard 
for the opinion of the world, and wretched human pride, was at the 
bottom of it; but then I gave way, and tried to make myself believe 
that it was right to give way to it.” 

“T can’t say that I think it was wrong,” observed the lawyer, 
gravely. 

“Yes,” she said, “it was wrong. I see things more clearly now; 
somehow it seems as if I almost see them as clearly as I might have 
seen them on that death-bed which I so narrowly escaped. We are 
not put into this world to think of ourselves. Now, I thought of no. 
body but myself. I shirked the plain duty, I tried to throw off the 
plain burden which God put before me, and all out of mere worldly 
opinion and fear lest my name should be linked with—with—0O Mr, 
Warwick, nothing can ever do away with this! It was cowardice, it 
was wretched cowardice, and all that has followed is my fault.” 

“Pardon me if I*remind you that you are wandering from the 
point,” said Mr. Warwick. “It is a bad thing to be discursive. Sup- 
pose you go back to causes, and let effects alone.” 

She saw what he meant. “I won’t excite myself,” she said, 
“There is no use in that, you know. But, all the same, it is my fault. 
Well, St. John came; and, of course, after he came, matters with me 
grew worse. After I took the first false step—I see now that it wasa 
false step—in the way of concealing his relationship, and attempting 
to conceal his visits, I went deeper and deeper into difficulties. At 
first it seemed very simple. He assured me that he would leave as 
soon as he received the money I was able to give him, and I counted 
certainly on his keeping his word: But then came his recognition of 
Mrs. Gordon, and his writing to her husband, and all the rest. Have 
you seen Mrs. Gordon, Mr. Warwick? have you heard how she came 
in and found St. John with me, and how she charged me with having 
brought him there?” 

“Yes,” he said, kindly. “I have heard both from herself and 
from Bessie. Don’t trouble yourself to go over that.” 

“ Well, after she left, a sudden impulse seemed to take possession 
of me; I felt desperate, felt as if I must get away, let what would be 
the consequences. I chanced to remember that Father Martin would 
be in Saxford on the Sunday following New Year. J thought I would 
go and ask him what to do. If you had been in Tallahoma, I am in- 
clined to think that I should have asked your advice; but you know 
you had gone. That was Friday. I had barely time to catch the 
coach and go to Saxford. Acting on impulse, I went.” She then 
told him substantially the same thing that she had told Annesley with 
regard to the days she spent in Saxford, the nervous, feverish desire 
of flight which had beset her, and the manner in which she went t 
Hartsburg. After this, she added: “There is only one thing I have 
neglected to mention. On that last morning, just before Mrs. Gordon 
came in, St. John told me for the first time how he had discovered 
where I was. Mr. Warwick, don’t refuse to credit me when I tell you 
that it is somebody in Lagrange, somebody whom I could never pos 
sibly have imagined, who was cruel enough to advertise in the Londo 
Times for information concerning me.” 

“T have heard that, too,” said Mr. Warwick. “I see you think 
that I have heard every thing,” he added, smiling; “ but you forge? 
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how natural it was that Mrs. Gordon should mention this advertise- 
ment to me.” 

“J remember that she saw it, that I showed it to her.” 

“Since you have mentioned the matter, perhaps you will not be 
surprised if I ask you a question concerning it: have you any idea 
who was the author of that advertisement?” 

“Idea! How could I have? I knew so few people out of Mr. 
Marks’s family; I flattered myself that I had not an enemy, or any 
thing approaching to an enemy, in Lagrange.” 

“Stop and think a moment. Is there nobody in Lagrange whom it 
was in your power to disappoint, and—after a certain fashion—injure ? 
Miss Tresham, brain-fever certainly has not improved the keenness of 
your perceptions.” 

“Vr. Warwick, you do not mean—” 

“ Well?” (as she paused). 

“ You cannot mean Mrs.—Mrs. Annesley ?” 

“T do mean Mrs. Annesley.” 

“ But this is only a conjecture on your part; you are not sure ?” 

“ Pardon me—I am perfectly sure.” 

“Mr, Warwick !” 

“Well?” (smiling again). 

“Oh, don’t smile!” cried she, passionately, covering her face 
with her hands. “It—it is so horrible! That she could—that she 
would— Oh, what had I ever done to injure her! How had she the 
heart!” 

“Be reasonable,” said he, gently. “I was indignant too—as in- 
dignant as you could possibly be—when I first heard of it; but, after 
thinking it over coolly, I saw that a woman—a merely worldly wom- 
an like Mrs. Annesley—was not so much to blame for taking this 
step. Miss Tresham, she did not even know you personally when she 
wrote that advertisement.” 

“But she knew—anybody must have known—that it was a 
eruelly dishonorable thing to do! How could she tell what she might 
bring upon me ? ” 

“She probably thought much more of herself than of you; and 
more, perhaps, of her son, than of either. Have you yet to learn how 
easily people reason themselves into a belief that a thing which they 
wish to do, is a thing that itis right todo? Ihave no doubt that 
this advertisement, and every thing connected with it,” he went on, 
“seemed to Mrs. Annesley a solemn duty.” 

“Does that excuse her?” 

“Well—no. Morally speaking, I suppose it does not. Philo- 
sophically speaking, however, it may. Try to be a philosopher, Miss 
Tresham,” he continued, with an effort to divert her that might have 
amused Katharine if she had been in a humor to be amused. “I 
should not have told you had I supposed that you would take it so 
seriously ; in fact, I should not have told you at all, if I had not been 
sure that, in thinking the matter over, your own suspicions would 
point to the right mark.” 

“They might have done so,” she said, a little wearily. 
not teil.” 

Her head sank on her hand with a dejection that touched the 
lawyer. “She loves Morton, and this is hard on her,” he thought. 
“Poor girl!” He rose, walked to the window, stood there a moment 
looking out, then turned and came back. 

“Miss Tresham,” he said, seriously, “shall I tell you something 
else that made me speak of this? I thought you might perhaps re- 
spect my opinion—a man of my age is apt to be vaiu on that point, 
you know—and I thought that, if you were inclined to take an extreme 
view of Mrs. Annesley’s conduct, I might throw all the weight of this 
opinion in the other scale. You have no friend in the world,” he 
Went on, with energy, “who feels your interest more than I do, or 
who would be quicker to resent your injuries. But, on my honor, I 
do not think that Mrs. Annesley can be very much blamed. Remem- 
ber that we must not judge people by our own standard of bonor and 
dishonor, of right and wrong. We must, as much as possible, judge 
them by their own. Mrs, Annesley’s code is of the world, worldly : 
judge her by that, Miss Tresham, and see if you cannot excuse her.” 

“No,” said the girl, with a hard, set look about the mouth. 
“ Judged by the merest code of worldly honor, this was a dishonor- 
able act. Don’t try to make me think otherwise, Mr. Warwick ; I can- 
not. Besides, what does it matter?—Mrs. Annesley is nothing to 
me,” 

“Tam not sure of that,” he said. “She may be a good deal to 
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you some day; that is, if you are wise. You must excuse me if I 
speak of something that does not seem exactly my concern. Miss 
Tresham, you would not let such a thing as this weigh against Mor- 
ton’s honest, unselfish love?—Morton,” he proceeded, earnestly, 
“ whom I have known ever since he was a child, and who is certainly 
one of the very best fellows in the world ? ” 

“No,” said Katharine, quietly, “I am glad to say that it has not 
weighed with me. In utter ignorance of his mother’s act, I told Mn 
Annesley this morning that I could not marry him.” 

“Miss Tresham !” 

“Well,” said she, a little surprised at the astonishment on his 
face, “‘ what is there so amazing in that? Surely, Mr. Warwick, you 
did not think that I would marry him ?” 

“T thought so—yes,” said Mr. Warwick, beginning to recover 
himself a little. “Why should I not think so? If you were my own 
sister, I could not wish a better fate for you than to be his wife. A 
woman could scarcely ask more than Morton Annesley is able to 
give.” 

“ And you advise me to accept him?” 

“T do, most emphatically.” 

“Thad not expected this of you,” she said, impulsively. “Think 
what a position you would place me in! Mr. Annesley himself is 
every thing that is kind, and generous, and disinterested; but his 
mother—his friends—what just ground they would have for com- 
plaint if I were selfish enough to accept him! It looks, perhaps, as if 
it would be doing a good thing for myself,” she went on; “ but in 
truth (unless I was willing to find happiness in fine dresses and 
jewels, and the like), I should be doing the worst possible thing. 
Such a marriage would be too ill-assorted for any hope of happiness. 
As Mr. Annesley grew older—he is little more than a bright, warm- 
hearted boy now—he would feel it himself. Can you not think what 
it would'be to him—he, so proud, so sensitive to the least shadow of 
dishonor—to know that his wife’s brother was—was— O Mr. War- 
wick, don’t you see how blind and foolish I should be, even to my own 
best interests, if I did such a thing?” 

“T see this,” said Mr. Warwick, whose ear was quick enough to 
catch the pathetic ring in her voice, “that you are on the eve of doing 
what many high-strung natures have done before you; that is, of 
throwing away substantial happiness for an unsubstantial scruple. I 
am a practical man, Miss Tresham, and, you may take my word for it, 
that all these things of which you have spoken are not worth con- 
sidering when placed in comparison with a heart like Morton’s. if 
you love him—” 

“Tf I loved him,” interrupted she, “I might not be able to reason 
as I have done. But I don’t love him!” 

“ You don’t?” 

“No—I don’t. Iam sure I don’t know why,” she said, with half 
puzzled frankness. “‘ Nobody knows better than 1 do how charming 
he is, nobody could admire or respect him more; but I do not love 
him. Perhaps because I have had other things to think of, or be- 
cause I know how many insurmountable barriers were between us, or, 
again, because I have learned to put little faith in the admiration and 
attention that any moderately-attractive woman is sure to receive.” 

“ But are you certain of this; are you certain that you are not de- 
ceiving yourself?” 

“T am certain. He was here this morning, and I have had all day 
to think about it; that is, until I went to sleep. I assure you that 
saying No to him did not cost me a pang, unless (I will be quite frank 
with you) it was the pang of feeling my own loneliness.” 

“ You feel your loneliness, then ? ” 

Her eyes softly filled with tears—tears that had no bitterness in 
them. She looked at the little, worn volume closely clasped in her 
hand; then round the pleasant, home-like room. 

“ They are all very kind to me,” she said. “ But how could I feel 
other than lonely here ?” 

Something in the simple words, something in the pathetic glance, 
went to the lawyer’s heart like a shaft. He knew more—much more 
—than she did the loneliness of her position ; much more than she did 
of the difficulties that surrounded her. Looking at her as she sat in 
the deep,-old-fashioned arm-chair, she seemed so fair, so delicate, so 
little fitted to cope single-handed with that world over which only the 
sternest triumph, that an impulse which he could not resist—an im- 
pulse which he afterward bitterly regretted—made him speak words 
that Katharine little expected to hear. 
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“ Yes, I can see that you are lonely,” he said, with something—a 
gentleness that she did not quite understand—in his voice. “ Miss 
Tresham, do you think it would be a hard fate to exchange this loneli- 
ness for care, and protection, and love, even though there were little 
besides these things to win your heart? Iam old enough to be your 
father, but if you can resolve to trust yourself with me, I do not be- 
lieve you will ever repent it; at least”? (with an unconscious inflection 
of pathos), “I promise you that no effort shall be wanting on my part 
to prevent your ever repenting it.” 

For one bewildered moment the room seemed going round with 
Katharine. Was she awake ?—was she asleep ?—was it Mr. Warwick 
who had spoken these words? Was it he sitting there, or-—or— 
How foolish she was! He had not meant that—she was sure she had 
misunderstood. He, of all men, had not meant to ask her—” 

“Mr. Warwick,” she said, turning pale, “it cannot be—it is not 
possible—you do not mean—”’ 

Mr. Warwick cut the confused sentence very abruptly short. 

“T mean,” he said, quietly, “that I have asked you to marry me. 
Will you do it?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A BRACELET FROM BERLIN. 


T was a warm, bright evening in the summer of 1870. The sun 
had just set, leaving the domes, and pinnacles, and towers of fair, 
prosperous Paris all steeped in a haze of misty gold. The Champs 
Elysées and the Bois de Boulogne were alive with carriages, bearing 
gay parties to the shade and twilight coolness that reigned there after 
the scorching fervor of the summer sun had departed, and along the 
Rue de Rivoli and the Boulevard de Sevastopol sounded the tramp of 
soldiers hurrying to the seat of war. “On to Berlin!” was on every 
lip; the Marseillaise and “ Mourir pour la Patrie” sounded at every 
corner, and “Le Rhin allemand” was chanted at every theatre. 
Paris was gay with more than its wintry gayety, flushed with more 
than its summer fever. Workmen were busied in wreathing the front 
of public buildings with festoons of gas-pipe, which, at a given signal, 
were to burst forth into dazzling tokens of rejoicing for the victories 
that were so surely to be won. There was question whether the im- 
perial fé¢e should not be celebrated in Berlin, but experienced mili- 
tary critics thought that the army would hardly be able to capture the 
Prussian capital in less than three weeks more, and that two different 
days would therefore have to be devoted to festivals and rejoicings. 
Like its minister, France had gone to war with a light heart. 

Alice Lascelles sat at the window of her parlor au seconde, in the 
Hotel du Louvre, and looked down on the noisy scene below. The 
windows opened on the wide, smooth space of the Place du Palais 
Royal, and, beyond, her eye could follow on one side the Rue St.-Ho- 
noré, and on the other the Rue de Rivoli. Immediately below was a 
crowded cab-stand, the coachmen, in their glazed hats and red waist- 
coats, jabbering, swearing, and scolding among themselves, while their 
patient beasts stood with drooping heads or partook of frugal mouth- 
fuls from their nose-bags. Now and then a voiture de remise, loaded 
with eight or ten Zouaves, all drunk and uproarious, would sway 
slowly past to the tune of “ Mourir pour la Patrie,” shouted with all 
the strength of stentorian lungs. Anon comes a breath of martial 
music and the ring of hoofs upon the asphalte, and a squadron of 
cavalry flit along the Rue de Rivoli, their picked and picturesque 
little Tarbes horses fretting and champing their bridles, and, like 
their masters, overflowing with fire and impatience for action. Is 
this war? No! it is a nation on a frolic, drunken with wine, arrayed 
in fine clothes, and not averse to a little fighting to make things 
lively. 

No wonder that the beautiful Mrs. Lascelles listens with divided 
interest to the cavalier beside her, while she leans listlessly upon the 
window-sill and gazes with half-averted head upon the scene beneath. 
She is so tired of the tale he is telling her—the old, old story, un- 
bounded love, unspeakable devotion, the title of vicomtesse, the 
entrée to the best society in Paris. She has heard it all before, and 
that more than once, for Alice Lascelles with her beauty, her wealth, 
her grace, her intellect, is too tempting a combination of two favorite 
Parisian heroines, the jeune veuve of modern comedy, and the héritiére 
Américaine of modern French society, not to be an irresistible capti- 
vation to the jeunesse dorée of the court of the second empire. But 





she is wise with the wisdom of serpents, is this lovely widow, and 
she has no fancy of purchasing, at the expense of her money and het 
life combined, so costly and unsatisfactory a toy as a French husband 
with an empty title. 

He is. not ill-looking, this Vicomie de Revannes, who, leaning 
against the window-frame, looks down on his obdurate lady-love with 
wistful eyes—such a dot, and such a pretty creature—and he heaves 
a sigh, feeling that if his impending departure and his new uniform 
fail to move that frozen heart, then his case is indeed hopeless. He 
is arrayed in the uniform in question, a dazzling combination of 
blue and crimson, of gold and glitter, and he knows that he is look- 
ing his best. It is a very good “best,” too, for he is, though small, 
well built and graceful, his eyes are large and brilliant, his features 
good, and his complexion, though faded by unhallowed vigils and un- 
wholesome feasts, has a certain pallid delicacy which sets off to advan- 
tage his thick, black mustache and wavy dark hair. 

He forms avery effective contrast to the lovely woman before him, 
Alice Lascelles, though she has been nearly four years a widow, is 
but twenty-eight. She is fair and soft-eyed, a refined-looking, white- 
rose sort of a woman, with an exquisitely-shaped head set on a long, 
slender throat, and with a slight, graceful figure of statuesque per- 
fection. The beautiful outline and sloping line of her shoulders are 
set off by a dress of pale silver-gray crépe de Chine, fashioned as only 
a Parisian dress-maker can shape materials, and looped over an elabo- 
rately-trimmed underskirt of lilac silk. No wonder that the vicomte 
heaves a sigh as he looks upon her. He is really almost in love; the 
small remnant of heart which Cora Pearl and Anna Deslion have 
spared to him is entirely gone. That fair face and exquisite 
form would have lured him to love had he met with them in the 
coarse garb of a grisette, and, backed by undoubted wealth and high 
social position, they had even decided him upon committing the 
unpardonable folly of resolving to get married. But lovely Mrs, 
Lascelles has not the slightest idea of becoming the Vicomtesse de 
Revannes. His last card, his approaching departure, combined with 
his elegant uniform, has been played, and the game is lost. Mrs. Las- 
celles obstinately refuses to either look or feel sentimental, and per- 
versely insists upon denying her sympathy to noble, heroic France, 
She has warded off with infinite tact any blank renewal of the vicomte’s 
already rejected proposals, and he with equal tact has accepted the sit- 
uation, though he occasionally verges into tender speeches and senti- 
mental looks. 

Silence had been maintained between them for some moments, At 
last the lady spoke: 

“T can hardly forgive the emperor for declaring war,” she said, 
swaying her fan with dainty finger-tips. 

“The honor of France was insulted, madame.” 

“ Ah, I had hoped never to look upon war again,” she answered, 8 
shadow sweeping across her sweet face. A sudden vision of the un 
known grave on a Southern battle-field, where slept unrecognized the 
ashes of an only brother, rose cold before her. ‘“‘ War is a solemn—e 
terrible thing !” 

“ Such wars as your rebellion—yes. But European nations settle 
their affairs much more quickly. In three weeks or a month we shall 
be in Berlin, peace will be declared, and then will come the grand tri 
umphal entry of the victorious army into Paris, the distribution of 
crosses by the emperor, and all the /étes and rejoicings wherewith 
Paris will welcome home her victorious sons.” 

A carriage loaded with yelling, screaming, drunken soldiers, drove 
up the Rue St.-Honoré as he spoke. Mrs. Lascelles pointed to it as it 
passed. 

“Ts it from such stuff as ‘hat that victorious heroes are moulded?” 
she asked. ‘“ No, vicomte—you underrate the Germans, and you ad- 
mire your own countrymen too highly.” 

“Pardon, madame. We are the first military nation in Europe. 
The emperor will undoubtedly celebrate the /éte of the 15th of Au 
gust in Berlin. You must not fail to come to Paris to see the grand 
triumphal entry of the returning troops. Our generals are the finest 
in the world, our army the best equipped, our soldiers the bravest, our 
commissariat the most perfect. Ah, Madame Lascelles, I should leave 
Paris with a light heart, if you had only—” 

“Listen,” interrupted Alice Lascelles. “I love France, as you 
know; I have passed two years abroad, and Paris seems to me like & 
second home. But I cannot look forward with blind confidence to & 
future for her of triumphant glory. I may be wrong, but it seems to 
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me that there is something hollow under all this fair outside of mili- 
tary show. My own countrymen may be different, but they did not 
go forth to battle drinking, shouting, boasting. They talked of vic- 
tory after the battle—not before.” 

“You are a real Prussienne, madame,” he answered, pettishly. 
“J have no wish to hear my country vilified, so I will bid you good- 
evening.” 

“Come, come, vicomte,” she said, extending her hand with a smile 
that might have melted the heart of a marble saint, “ we must not 
quarrel in this moment of our parting—we who are such old friends, 
and have been such good ones. The war has spoiled my summer— 
cannot you permit me to be a little cross about it? Where in the 
world am I to go, now that Baden-Baden and Homburg are closed 
against me? I must e’en make my way to England, and waste my 
Worth toilets on the desert-air of Great Britain.” 

She was far more charming to M. de Revannes in this more frivo- 
lous, and, to his French ideas, more feminine mood, than when she 
moralized over the horrors of war. He had not quite attained to the 
Oriental theory that women have no souls, but he much preferred 
them to have no brains for any thing better than chiffons and chi- 
gnons. Ile sat down, therefore, and smoothed his ruffled brow. 

“And so you leave to-morrow,” she said, looking down at the 
flickering rainbows on her mother-of-pearl fan. 

“To-morrow—and who knows if I shall ever return? Ah, 
Alice!” 

He was getting sentimental again. 
looked him full in the face. 

“My gentlemen-friends,” she remarked, gravely, “ usually call me 
Mrs. Lascelles.” 

He bit his lip, and again rose from his chair. 
not seek to detain him. 

“Good-by,” she said, kindly, offering him her hand as she spoke. 
“Not your sad French adieu, but rather your more hepeful adjuration 
—au revoir.” 

“ Heaven grant it!” he answered. He was a little moved, a little 
sorry to leave this soft-eyed yet resolute lady who persisted in reject- 
ing his love, and yet kept firm hold on his friendship and as much 
esteem as any woman can ever hope to gain from a Frenchman. 
“Au revoir, then. And what trophy shall I bring you from 
Berlin?” 

“The Ancajani Raphael, or the little finger of the bronze statue 
of Frederick the Great, or a mummy from the Egyptian Museum ?” 
she asked, laughingly. “Suppose I ask for a handful of amethysts 
and coral from the jewel room at Potsdam, or the weathercock 
from the crown-prince’s palace at Babelsberg? Or perhaps you had 
better break off the head of Queen Louisa’s statue at Charlottenburg ? 
Napoleon the Great broke her heart, you know.” 

“Slander, madame, slander. Napoleon was too true a Frenchman 
to insult a woman.” 

“Too true a Frenchman, vicomte!” she said, half-laughing, yet 
really in earnest. “ How many paces could I walk on the Rue de 
Rivoli alone and unattended in broad daylight without being insulted 
by both words and looks from your countrymen? No, no, you must 
not mutilate any tree or statue in Berlin for me.” 

“T promise you that I will not.” 

“ Ah, that is well said! It is so noble in the victors to spare the 
vanquished. And do prevail on the emperor not to carry off the 
sword of Frederick the Great.” 

He did not notice that this was “spoke sarcastical,” as Artemus 
Ward hath it, but replied in good faith : 

“*To the victors belong the spoils.’ But rest assured that France 
will treat conquered Prussia with all her usual magnanimity and 
generosity.” 

“T have not the slightest doubt of that.” The gathering shadows 
of the twilight hid the curl upon her lip. “ Well, I will tell you what 
I would like to have, a bracelet of the celebrated iron-work. Bring 
me one when you return.” 

“An iron bracelet-—good! You shall have it if I live to return. 
Au revoir, then, madame, and, if I fall, shed some few tears to my 
memory.” 

He raised her hand to his lips, bowed, and was gone. 

“Poor fellow!” said Alice Lascelles, a little sadly, to herself. 
“Well, I am glad that I am to leave Paris to-morrow.” 

She rang for lights, for the shadows of night were creeping over 


She dropped her fan, and 


This time she did 








the city, and then she returned to her seat by the window. Crowded 
omnibuses laden with returning pleasure-seekers, carriages, cabs, sol- 
diers, idle pedestrians, came and went in ever-changing throngs. All 
seemed gay and insouciant as usual. Mrs, Lascelles looked thought- 
fully on the scene. 

“ Why is it,” she mused, “ that I cannot feel careless or confident 
in this city any longer? A presentiment of coming evil oppresses 
me. There is thunder in the air, but from what quarter will the cloud 
arise?” 

At that moment the servant entered with the lighted candles. The 
act of opening the door created a draught of air which swept a num- 
ber of papers and pamphlets, which lay on one of the tables, in wild 
confusion to the floor. The waiter hastened to pick them up, but one 
folded sheet fluttered to the feet of Mrs. Lascelles. She stooped, took 
it up, and listlessly opened it. It was a cheap lithograph, such as 
may be purchased for a few sous at any of the news-stands in the 
Palais Royal. It represented a wide and desolate plain, and on the 
dim horizon could be descried the serried lines of vast armies lost in 
the vague shadows of the distance. In the foreground a figure was 
emerging from beneath the uplifted slab of a tomb; a skeleton form, 
bearing a musket, and grinning with fleshless jaws beneath the shade 
of a military cap. The inscription was, “Encore en scéne” (once 
more upon the stage). 

The door opened as Alice still sat gazing on this picture in thought- 
ful contemplation, and a pleasant-looking, gray-haired old lady en- 
tered the room. 

“Your visitor is gone I see, Alice,” she remarked. ‘ Your uncle 
and I think of going to the Comédie Frangaise to see Breseant and 
Brohan in ‘Le Lion amoureux.’ Would you like to accompany 
us?” 

“ Thanks, dear aunt, I think not. I am tired of hearing ‘ Le Rhin 
allemand’ and the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and they form the piéces de ré- 
sistance at all the theatres now. And, besides, my heart is too full 
of, and my brain too much occupied with, another tragedy and a terri- 
ble actor which will soon absorb all the attention of France.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Mrs. Thornton, wonderingly, 
for she was very matter-of-fact, and her niece’s rhapsodies and fits of 
enthusiasm never failed to astonish her. ‘ What tragedy, and who is 
the actor?” 

“The tragedy is called ‘War’—the principal actor is named 
Death.” 


The days, and weeks, and months, sped on in their rapid flight. 
Woerth, Gravelotte, Sedan, became familiar words among the nations. 
Paris was besieged and taken, and peace at last came to restore hap- 
piness, and to bring triumph and rejoicing to Germany, though it 
fled affrighted from poor, maddened France. 

Safe in her bright New-York home, Alice Lascelles watched with 
interest the course of events, and, while rejoicing in the glory of 
Prussia, found in her heart great sympathy and true sorrow for the 
woes of France. She thought sometimes of De Revannes, wondering 
often whether he still lived, or if he had shared the fate of so many 
others among his brave and unfortunate countrymen; but she never 
expected to hear any tidings of him. One day, however, a letter was 
brought to her, accompanied by a small but weighty parcel. The let- 
ter ran as follows: 

“T write to say adieu to you, dearest lady, for the aw revoir of our 
last parting was not an omen of our future meeting, as I then hoped. 
I will say nothing of the misfortunes which have befallen my country, 
for we were betrayed, deceived, miserably sold. I have been a prisoner 
ever since Sedan, and have been put in irons more than once for at- 
tempting to escape, and for what these Prussians called insubordina- 
tion, which was merely the chafing of the caged eagle against the 
bars. Ah, Alice! if you had but listened to me—if you had but 
loved me! Do youeven remember my existence? But I have not for- 
gotten you, nor yet my promise to send you a bracelet of Berlin iron. 
Herewith I forward it to you. I do not ask you to wear it, for I have 
done so, and found it far from comfortable; but keep it in memory 
of heroic, unfortunate France, and of Prussian barbarity. We shall 
yet avenge ourselves, and in that hope I live.” 

Mrs, Lascelles unfolded the covering of the parcel with some cu- 
riosity. From a multitude of wrappings there fell at last upon the 
table the promised bracelet from Berlin—a handcuff ! 

Lucy H. Hooprr. 
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THE MAGIC NEEDLE. 


LINY, who, of all ancient authors, endures the hardest fate, be- 

ing to-day praised for his veracity and accuracy of statement, 

and to-morrow denounced as an atrocious blunderer, if not actually a 

deliberate liar, tells us a story of a gentle shepherd on Mount Ida, 

who was suddenly seized by a magic power while standing on a rock, 

from which no effort could free him again. It was only when he 

abandoned his iron-shod crook, and his shoes, studded with iron 

nails, that he could escape. His name, Magnes, was subsequently 

given to the stone that had held him captive, and thus man became 
acquainted with magnets. 

Whatever truth there may be in this myth, it is certain that the 
ancients not only knew the power possessed by the dark, coarse-look- 
ing mineral which we call magnetic iron, but had also learned to in- 
crease its capacity by an artificial armament. The old poets abound 
with graphic descriptions of divine images held suspended in the 
air. Now it was a Venus, drawn heavenward by an iron Mars; now 
an Apollo, who rose visibly before admiring crowds from his pedestal, 
and hung unsupported in mid-air. The story has made its way faith- 
fully down through every succeeding generation, and in every country 
where art was sufficiently advanced to appreciate the problem. Thus, 
an ancient image in the far-famed Serapium at Alexandria, Egypt, was 
held by magnets suspended above the altar; and for centuries men 
believed undoubtingly that the coffin of the Great Prophet was hang- 
ing between two magnets in its sombre sanctuary at Mecca. 

Nor were the ancients unacquainted with the fact that magnets 
have invariably two points which possess a stronger power of attrac- 
tion than the surface generally, and that these so-called poles are, 
moreover, capable of communicating this power to other pieces of 
iron, with which they are brought in contact. Lucretius speaks 
naively of a mass of filings in an iron bowl, which was made to “ boil 
up” when a magnetic stone was placed beneath, and of a number of 
iron rings which the priests caused to hang, barely touching each 
other, and suspended one from the other. 

Magnets have a third, and almost magic, power. A tiny steel 
needle, made magnetic and placed upon a piece of cork swimming 
in a basin of water, or suspended upon a pivot on which it can 
turn with perfect facility, will quiver for a while, turn to and fro, 
and finally point with unvarying fidelity toward a point lying nearly 
north. King Solomon is said to have known this strange tendency, 
and to have employed it on board his fleet, which thus was en- 
abled to navigate the ocean; but this assertion is unsupported, and 
far from plausible, as the wise monarch employed Pheenician sailors, 
who would soon have imparted the secret to Greeks and Ro- 
mans alike. But those provoking men, who seem to have known by 
intuition all that we have to learn by painful study and frequent mis- 
takes—the Chinese—were, beyond doubt, familiar with the magic 
needle, as they called it, from the most ancient times. Thousands 
of years before the beginning of our era, this strange nation—so wise 
in childhood, so ignorant in old age—had already erected, in the 
northern and less populous provinces of their empire, lofty mile-posts, 
one arm of which contained a magnetic rod pointing southward, while 
the other arms were connected with it at the proper angle. For, un- 
like Western nations, the Chinese maintain that the magnetic needle 
points to the south, which is, of course, quite as correct as our view 


that it points to the north. On their journeys through the boundless | 


steppes of Tartary, they were guided by a sacred car, on which a tall 
human figure with its movable arm pointed invariably southward, and 
thus enabled them safely to cross regions without landmark. In the 
third century, at least, Chinese ships had a regular compass on board, 
and thus navigated the Indian Ocean in safety. 

In Europe, this power of the magnet was perhaps known, but 
never applied, for a thousand years. An Icelandic writer, Are Frode, 
makes the first mention of it, near the year 1100, stating that, a hun- 
dred years before, a famous pirate went in search of Iceland under 
the guidance of three ravens, trained for the purpose, since “in those 
days sailors of northern regions did not yet know the use of the lead- 
stone.” For he called it the lead, or leading, stone, from which our 
loadstone is derived. Even this historian, however, knew only a mag- 
net suspended by a thread, and the compass itself was yet undiscov- 
ered. At first, the magic needle was used with amusing clumsiness, 
as we learn from a manuscript, dated 1208, in the Royal Library in 





Paris. An ugly, black stone, called mariniére, we are told, which 
sailors valued highly, was taken out when nights were dark, and 
needle rubbed with it lightly ; the latter was then cunningly placed 
upon a straw, and set afloat in a basin, when the point would indicate 
the north. 

Another peculiarity of the magic needle was a cause of much 
anxiety and peril to the discoverer of our continent. When the 
great navigator had ventured about two hundred leagues into the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the 14th September, 1492, he noticed for the first 
time that the needle, at evening-dusk, no longer pointed due north, 
but deviated several degrees in a northwesterly direction, and the 
next morning the deviation had increased. Full of anxiety and won. 
der, he watched it carefully, and, to his consternation, the farther west 
he sailed, the more the needle appeared to deviate. At first, he kept 
his discovery to himself, fearful lest he should alarm his crew, and de. 
feat his purpose ; but soon the men at the helm noticed the change, 
and were filled with grievous apprehensions. They fancied they had 
penetrated into a new world, ruled by other laws than those to which 
they had been accustomed. If the magic needle lost its power, what 
was to become of them on the boundless ocean? Never, perhaps, 
was Columbus greater than when, sternly suppressing his own fears, 
he told them that the magnetic needle pointed, not toward the north- 
pole on earth, but toward an invisible part of the heavens, which 
changed its place together with all the heavenly bodies. They be- 
lieved the man whose vast knowledge and marvellous energy they had 
learned to appreciate; their minds were calmed, the voyage contin. 
ued, and a New World discovered. Henceforth the magic needle 
achieved triumph after triumph. With such aid, Diaz, Cabral, and 
Gama, could cross vast oceans, and Magellan and Sebastian Cabot sail 
around the whole earth—thus ending forever the objections made by 
superstition and bigotry, and teaching man the true form and nature 
of the globe which he inhabits. While, heretofore, the majority of 
vessels, in the Mediterranean even, had been wrecked, or, at least, had 
reached their desired haven only with a small part of their cargo, now, 
insurance companies were formed in all the large seaport towns, and 
the premium, even for India voyages, became soon so small as to 
make insurance the rule. 

There remained, however, the difficulty of ascertaining the pre- 
cise spot on which a ship might be at sea; and England, especially, 
with her immense navy, was deeply interested in solving the prob- 
lem. The needle only showed the direction, but not the starting-point ; 
and, although Regiomontanus had taught how to find the latitude 
by the aid of the polar star—Cynosura, whence our word cynosure 
—this process did not furnish the longitude, the meridian, that crossed 
the ship’s place, and thus a shipwreck was still possible on a coast 
which was quite near, when it had been considered at a great dis- 
tance. 

In the mean time, the important discovery had been made in Paris 
that this deviation of the needle was variable. It turned eastward, 
till in 1666 it pointed due north; then it turned westward till 1816, 
when it retraced its steps, and turned more and more to the north 
again. In vain did the first men of science in all countries devise 
formula after formula to obtain a key to the law which regulated 
these changes; in vain were prizes offered by learned academies— 
one, at Newton’s suggestion, of thirty thousand pounds sterling ; but 
only partial results were obtained, and, at last, the immense sum was 
distributed among several men of merit. If the truth has not yet 
been fully ascertained, many grave errors have, at least, been up- 
rooted. Nobody believes nowadays in a huge magnetic mountain, 
somewhere near the north pole, which of old was imagined to attraet 
the needle, nor in a magnetic centre of the earth. The prevailing 
opinion now is, that magnetic matter is diffused over the surface of 
the earth in a manner which permits it to change both its locality and 
its intensity, so that the northern lights, which are undoubtedly con- 
nected with magnetic radiation, are seen in various parts of the north- 
ern hemisphere. 

It is not known yet whether southern lights are seen in like man- 
ner toward the southern pole, since the great harbors of Chili and 
Brazil are generally the last places at which trading-vessels touch, 
and the passage around Cape Horn is almost always made in summer, 
when such phenomena are rarely observed. 

Finally, it must not be overlooked that the magnet consisting of 
iron not only attracts that metal, but is attracted by it in like degree. 
Hence, whenever the needle comes in close proximity to iron, it is 
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affected to a degree which depends upon the bulk of the metal. The 
pilot of an English man-of-war first discovered this important fact in 
1794, and Scoresby collected a number of cases of shipwrecks which 
were clearly attributable to the neglect of captains to account for the 
local deviation of the needle caused by the iron on board their ships. 
Among these were the St. George, of ninety-eight guns, and the De- 
fiance, of seventy-four guns, which were wrecked on the coast of Jut- 
land, and sunk with three thousand men on board ; and the still greater 
calamity on the coast of Portugal, in which the line-ship Apollo per- 
ished, with twenty-nine merchant-ships, which she escorted. Ves- 
sels built altogether of iron, or at least iron-clad, seem to present 
almost insuperable difficulties to the use of the compass ; and, although 
liberal rewards have been paid to the English physicist Barlow, and 
to other eminent men of science, for happy devices, by which the evil 
may be partially corrected, a final solution of the problem has not yet 
been attained. 

Thus the magic needle proves to us that, while almost marvellous 
discoveries have been made in the entirely new realm of magnetism, 
of which not only antiquity, but even recent centuries, had no con- 
ception, the great mystery is as yet far from being fathomed. Mas- 
ters of the science have more than once called the system of mag- 
netic currents on our globe its true life, and read in the kindred 
emanations of electricity and heat the history of its restless activity ; 
but, even thus, they stand only at the portals of a temple, within which 
Isis sits veiled, as of old, waiting for the inspired hand that is to raise 


the veil, and to behold Truth. 
ScHELE DE VERE. 





THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


r the opening chapter of his “ Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 

Gibbon gives us a graphic sketch of Rome when at the height 
of its imperial greatness, and after its conquests of a thousand years. 
He leads us from the capital to one colony after another, till he has 
described the whole of the then known world. And he concludes the 
sketch by telling us that we can form’a true image of the greatness 
of that empire by remembering that it was 2,000 miles in breadth, 
3,000 from the Western Ocean to the Euphrates, and contained 1,600,. 
000 square miles, “for the most part of fertile and well-cultivated 
land.” . 

The United States of America has a coast-line on the Atlantic of 
2,163 miles, on the Gulf of 1,764 more, and on the Pacific of 2,500 
more; a grand total of over 6,400 miles, besides the shore-line of 
Alaska on the Arctic Ocean. Its central postal line from New York 
to San Francisco is 3,248 miles long. These States occupy an area 
of 4,000,000 square miles, a tract of territory two and a half times 
larger than the mightiest empire the Old World ever saw. Of it all 
may be said, with more truth than it was spoken of Gallia, Germania, 
and Britannia, that it is composed of fertile and well-cultivated land. 
The rude geographers of a century ago depicted an impassable desert 
from the western border of the Mississippi to the neighborhood of the 
Pacific. On this sterile tract no plant grew, and no man could live. 
As the wave of population has rolled over those trans-Mississippi 
prairies, the desert has steadily receded. Little by little it has shrunk 
away from the coming man, till its width has diminished to 500 miles. 
And hither have come Mormon and Gentile, Greeley colonies and rude 
pioneers, to prove that the only necessity of these plains is irrigation ; 
that when the mountain-brook is diverted from its worn channel to 
the haunts of man, bringing beauty and life as well as cultivation and 
cleanliness, then the sage-brush and the alkali disappear, and gardens 
and farms are ready to smile around the cabin of the settler. 

At its birth, ninety-five years ago, this young nation possessed 
815,615 square miles of territory. Its shore-line was composed of 
thirteen States, its interior held by those States in severalty by clash- 
ing charters that everywhere overlapped each other. But, fortunately 
for our national peace, the elder States early presented their shares in 
these wild lands to the nation, and the aggregate of the gift was some 
800,000,000 of acres. It was a large tract of territory to throw into 
the real-estate market at once; but, finding it of rapid sale, the na- 
tion in 1803 invested 60,000,000 francs in the purchase of Louisiana. 
It thus acquired 980,928 square miles of land, the greater part of it an 
uninhabited territory, traversed by the wild Indian and the hardly 
wilder buffalo, but rich with capacity of cultivation. In 1819 we 





acquired 60,000 square miles more by a treaty that added Florida to 
our national constellation. In 1845 we swallowed up Texas, with 
237,504 square miles, and the potentiality of four future States. The 
subsequent year saw the line of demarcation firmly settled between 
the British and American possessions, whereby nearly 300,000 miles 
became our undisputed possession. In 1848, by the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo, California and New Mexico became parts of this nation, 
bringing with them 650,000 square miles. Six years later, and at an 
expense of $10,000,000, a little slice of 27,500 miles was carved out 
of Northern Mexico, And in 1867 we parted with $7,200,000, and 
gained Alaska and a connecting link with the North Pole; our only 
purchase, by-the-way, not destined to be retailed out to a farming 
community. By these successive purchases and treaties we have in- 
creased our public lands sevenfold. By a system of unscrupulous 
conquest, Rome sent her victorious legions over the then known 
world. The United States, youngest of nations, has bought three 
times as much as the Romans ever conquered. She has been the 
most extensive buyer of real estate the world has ever known. Her 
largest purchases—or acquisitions by treaty—yet await her from two 
peoples ; one occupying the ultima thule of the Roman conquest, the 
other guarding the pillars of Hercules. 

But the nation has always been as ready to sell as to buy. Fixing 
the maximum price at $1.25 an acre, when that sum of money would 
purchase a number of bushels of corn or potatoes, it has firmly adhered 
to that price, though the purchasing power of money has diminished 
more than half. There is no better index of ease in the money-market, 
than the convertibility of wild land into cultivated farms. In 1837 
the nation sold 18,000,000 of acres, in 1862 100,000. From the Revo- 
lution until to-day we have sold 160,588,005 acres. Estimating the 
average farm at 160 acres each, which is probably not far from the 
truth, just 1,000,000 of happy homesteads have been created out of 
these wild lands; 16,000,000 acres have been entered under the 
homestead law, whereby a resident of five years becomes an owner; 
62,000,000 more have been granted to our brave soldiers and sailors 
for their military services ; 75,000,000 have been given to schools and 
colleges ; and 35,000,000 more have been granted for railroads and 
other internal improvements. We have owned in all 1,834,968,400 
acres of land, and in different ways have disposed of 447,266,190 acres, 
We still offer 1,387,732,209 acres for sale to those who will buy, for 
homesteads to those who will live on them, for railroads to those who 
will build them, and for schools and colleges to the future fathers and 
mothers of the republic. Should we dispose of our lands no faster in 
the future than we have in the average past, more than two centuries 
will roll away before the nation will have disposed of all its real estate. 

When William the Conqueror had finished parcelling out the Saxon 
principalities of England among his Norman lieges, the Doomsday 
Book enumerated 45,706 owners of real estate outside of London. 
Eight centuries of civilization have reduced that number of land- 
holders to 30,776, and land-hunger, as the Germans call it, is steadily 
diminishing even that small number. In this country, in addition to 
the land-owners of the thirteen original States, 1,100,000 pieces of 
real estate have been carved out of wild lands east of the Mississippi; 
and, west of the Father of Rivers, at least 600,000 more. It is safe to 
say, therefore, that there are to-day not less than 2,000,000 owners of 
real estate in the United States as against the 30,000 of England, and 
we add more than 50,000 to that number every year. The great 
majority of these cultivate their own lands and dwell beneath their 
own roofs, Every man of them has an interest in the stability of that 
government that gives them certainty of tenure. 

Our 4th of July orators are wont to tell us of the expansive capaci- 
ties of the Anglo-Saxon race. They point with pride to the smallness 
of the band that leaped from the bow of the Mayflower, and contrast 
it with the continental greatness of the nation to-day. A truer cause 
of our rapidity of growth would be found in that democratic policy 
that encourages immigration by making each man the owner of his 
franchise and his homestead. The eyes of the laboring-man, Latin, 
and Celtic, and Germanic, alike have become fixed in the direction 
of this country. Good Irishmen, when they die, expect to come to 
America, and the mortuary tendencies of Scandinavia and Germany 
locate their halls of Odin on the Western Continent. Naturalization 
and the homestead law make the sage-bound prairies of the West the 
garden of Eden to the poorer classes of Europe. Canada lies nearer 
to England than does this country, and is more closely connected with 
it by commercial and natal ties. But the Scotch and Irish settlers 
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that land at Quebec will migrate from the royalty-shadowed provinces 
of the North to the freer regions of the republic. Human nature 
develops its political capabilities most rapidly under democratic in- 
fluences. The 2,500,000 soldiers of Europe are represented on this 
continent by 30,000 men scattered up and down in little forts. The 
class that are soldiers in Europe are here employed as productive 
laborers. They till our farms, build our railroads, and do all that 
class of work out of which the organizing and educated mind of the 
country rolls up our national wealth: 300,000 immigrants, the major- 
ity of them in the prime of life, or just entering on that prime, bring 
with them an average of $150 each, and a human frame which is esti- 


mated by the best writers to represent a capital of $1,000 more. 
make the positive addition of $50,000,000 a year to our national wealth, 
and $300,000,000 to our working capital. We should be a compara. 
tively poor nation to-day had not Ireland and Germany poured their 
nomadic hordes into the ranks of our navvies, content with their day's 
wages, while their employers accumulated fortunes by the gross results 
of their labors. And we shall be poorer in the future than we might 
be, poorer in capital, pcorer still in principle, if we say to the strug. 
gling masses of Europeor Asia that they shall not come hither to add 
to our wealth, or to be uplifted by our civilization. 





Wittiam R. Hoorzg, 
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VIEW OF THE ENTRANCE TO KOOTZNAHOO COAL REGION, 


ALASKA 


A COAL-FIELD IN ALASKA. 


N the summer of 1868, the commander of the United States 
steamer Saginaw, cruising on the coast of Alaska, learned from 
the Indians of the existence of coal of a superior quality at Kootz- 
nahoo, on Admiralty Island. He visited the place, verified the re- 
ports of the existence of a coal resembling cannel, and brought away 
a considerable quantity. No survey was made, however, and, 
in the mean time, the vessel was ordered back to San Francisco, and 
the officers and crew changed. In the winter of the same year the 
Saginaw was again ordered to Alaska, and, upon her arrival at Sitka, 
found her stock of fuel reduced to twenty-six tons, while the Gov- 
ernment supply usually kept at Sitka was utterly exhausted. To cruise 
iin these waters in a paddle-wheel steamer without coal was impossible, 
and the Jews of Sitka, taking advantage of the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment, raised the price of their coal to thirty dollars per ton, when 
the commander of the vessel very promptly refused to purchase. A 
trip to Kootznahoo was determined upon, though there was no one on 
board who had any knowledge of the route, and it was considered at 
any time a hazardous experiment, as the channel to the mine was rep- 
resented to be full of sunken rocks and rapids ; while, should the Sag- 
inaw run short of fuel while there, and get none to replace what she 
%urned in getting there, she would be in rather an unpleasant predica- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, a large scow to contain coal was borrowed from the 
quartermaster of the post, and the Saginaw left Sitka, January 13, 
1869, and, after a short run of sixty miles, anchored behind a small 
island, known to the Indians as Kenasnow, and within two miles of 
the Indian village of Kootznahoo. 

A few days were necessarily spent in holding a “ pow-wow” with 
the Indians, procuring a guide, and exploring the channel leading to 
the coal-mines by means of the boats. The only chart in the vessel 
represented what is now called Kootznahoo Archipelago by a sprawl- 
ing figure—a mere outline without even a name. The annexed map 
shows the character of the work subsequently done by the officers of 
the vessel, and, though not strictly accurate, is a good preliminary to 
any future survey. 

The 17th of January was the day selected to make the trip to 
the mine. Slack water was chosen, and the voyage successfully 
accomplished through an exceedingly dangerous channel. At dusk, 
which in January in this latitude (57° 29’ N.) occurs about three P. m., 
the vessel was safely anchored in a beautiful bay in the interior of the 
island, which, in memory of the first American officer who visited this 
strange region, received the name of Mitchell’s Bay. An idea may be 
formed of the wonderful mildness of the climate, by stating that the 
Fahrenheit thermometer registered 41°. 





The next day proved a busy one. The lighter was towed to the 


mine, all the boats sent off to explore the country, and a large gang 
of Indians hired to dig coal and cut wood. Very soon this wilderness 
seemed alive with bustle and activity, and the sharp rifle-crack of the 
sportsmen mingled with the sound of the axe and the dull thud of the 
pick. The surrounding country showed coal-croppings in almost every 
direction, though the veins seemed better in the vicinity of the low. 
land and on the margin of the bayous, which seemed to ramify in end- 
less directions. 

The weather being clear and mild, and the Indians working most 
amicably with the sailors from the vessel, so well was the labor re- 
warded that, in a few days, enough coal and wood was taken on board 
to enable the steamer to cruise for some weeks; while the actual cost 
of obtaining fuel proved so trifling, that the vessel was subsequently 
run, at a speed averaging seven knots, for the very insignificant cost 
of twelve dollars per day. 

The Kootznahoo coal is of a recent geological formation, and re- 
sembles somewhat the cannel. The surface-coal is filled with strata 
of pure resin, clear as amber; some of the blocks were beautiful 
specimens, and it is highly inflammable, burning with a clear flame in 
the light of a candle. 

These coal-fields seem to lie in an extensive valley between two 
ranges of lofty mountains. This valley is a basin, as it were, filled 
with innumerable islands, and its extent seems to be about fifteen 
miles north-northwest and south-southeast, with an average width of 
about five miles. The islands are small, low, and, near their borders, 
somewhat marshy. The entire valley is doubtless a vast coal-field. 

There are two routes from Sitka to the coal-region: one by the 
way of Peril Straits, a narrow arm of the sea, separating Baranoff Isl- 
and (upon which Sitka stands) from Tchitchagoff Island, a large island 
to the north ; and the second out seaward, and to the southward round 
Cape Ommaney, and so through Chatham Straits, north again to the 
coal-region. This latter is preferable for large vessels, as Peril Straits 
are dangerous for any but steamers under fifteen feet draught, owing to 
the rapidity of the currents, and the numberless rocks in the channel. 


Ricuarp M. Megane, U.S. N. 


METEORS AND METEOR-SYSTEMS. 


a have been watching with such absorbing interest 
the discoveries and observations upon the sun’s nature and 
constitution, that comparatively little attention has been bestowed 
upon the interesting facts that are being developed in the history of 
meteors and meteor-systems. 

Under the head of meteors, we include the cosmical bodies mov- 
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ing about in the interplanetary spaces of the solar system called 
shooting-stars; the more brilliant ones which occasionally flash 
through the sky and explode with a luminous train; and the large 
sérolites which have fallen to the earth from time to time in its his- 
tory. But it is to meteor-systems that we now ask special attention. 
Only a few years since, the tiny bodies of which they consist were con- 
sidered of little importance in the economy of the universe; and it is 
only more recently that they have been considered as belonging to 
the solar system at all, They were first regarded as exhalations con- 
sumed by some unknown process in the upper regions of the air, and 
afterward as missiles from the moon. But constant observation, and 


the occurrence of meteoric showers at stated times, have given them 
a recognized existence as meteor-systems, countless in numbers, mov- 
ing with great velocity, and having a fixed position in the solar sys- 


tem. 
Two meteor-systems have established their claims to an important 


place in the development of meteoric astronomy. They are the well- 
known ones, called the November meteors, or Leonides, because they 
seem to radiate from the constellation Leo; and the August meteors, 
or Perseides, because they seem to radiate from the constellation 
Perseus. The earth crosses the path of the former about the 14th of 
November, and that of the latter about the 10th of August. The ex- 
istence of meteor-systems being conceded, astronomers went vigor- 
ously to work gathering together all possible knowledge of their his- 
tory. Astronomical records bore testimony to the fact that, once in 
thirty-three-years, there was a grand display of the November meteors, 
and the anticipated dispiay of 1866 was, therefore, looked for with a 
scientific interest never before attached to the fiery shower. 

Professor Adams, already distinguished as the American dis- 
coverer of the planet Neptune, and for having mastered a problem 
that had defeated the wonderful powers of Laplace, took hold of the 
subject of the November meteors with a determination to make the 
most of all recorded facts in their history, and to solve, if possible, 
the problem of the period of their revolution. Gathering carefully 
the data upon the subject, and tracing back the history of meteoric 
showers, he found that the very remarkable one, recorded as occur- 
ring in 902, took place on the 13th of October; one in 1798, was 
seen on the 9th of November; and one in 1833, on the 13th of No- 
vember. This change of place in the meteoric orbit was the starting- 
point required by the great mathematician. Assuming, also, the 
thirty-three-year period of revolution, and allowing for the disturbing 
influence of the great planets, with incredible labor he worked out 
his problem on these premises. At the conclusion, he found the most 
perfect agreement between the results and the observed movement 
of the meteor-zone. There could be no doubt that.the November 
meteor-zone revolved in a vast oval orbit, coming within the earth’s 
orbit at one extreme, and reaching beyond the planet Uranus at the 
other, the revolution taking a period of thirty-three years, and ac- 
counting triumphantly for the magnificent displays witnessed when 
the earth passes through it. 

But the romance of meteor-history was not to stop here. Other 
astronomers were at work on the August meteors. An Italian, Schia- 
parelli, noticed the fact that the great comet of 1862 crossed the re- 
gion of the earth in the very part where it meets the August meteors. 
It occurred to him that there might be some relation between them. 
The comet has a period of a century and a half, and its aphelion dis- 
tance would carry it far beyond the planet Neptune. But, undaunted 
by difficulties, Schiaparelli pursued his investigations until he found 
4 perfect agreement between the direction, velocity, and orbit of the 
comet of 1862 and the August meteor-system. 

The next step after this discovery was to see if a comet could not 
be found connected with the November meteors. Brilliant comets 
vere sought for in vain, and no faint ones could be found to fulfil the 
conditions. But, just as the search was being abandoned, the bright 
eye of Professor Peters discovered the little comet of 1866, which 
seemed to answer the required purpose. Diligent examination was 
made of its history, and patient investigation was rewarded by the 
establishment of the fact that it corresponded in every particular 
With the November meteor-system. The path of this little comet has 
been traced back, and it has been found that, sixteen hundred years 
4g0, it passed so near Uranus that the attraction of the great planet 
bent it out of its former course, turned it sharply round, and ever 
Since it has pursued its course in a revolution of thirty-three years in 
the eccentric orbit whose aphelion is just outside of Uranus, and 





whose perihelion is just inside the earth. The November meteors 
follow the same course, and it is, therefore, to the attraction of this 
invisible planet that we owe the magnificent display of shooting-stars, 
which, once in thirty-three years, glitter and flash in our nocturnal 
sky. 

Meteoric astronomy has, therefore, established these interesting 
facts. The August meteors are bodies travelling along an orbit of 
enormous extent, reaching far beyond the planet Neptune. The No- 
vember meteors are bodies travelling in an orbit reaching beyond 
Uranus. Both of these systems are associated with comets; the for- 
mer with the comet of 1862, the latter with that of 1866. We also 
know that the earth encounters, in her course around the sun, more 
than a hundred other meteor-systems, concerning which very few 
observations have been made. Some of them are connected with 
comets; they travel in all directions, and their orbits are inclined at 
every possible angle to the plane of the ecliptic. Probably the hun- 
dred meteor-systems mapped out on our astronomical records are 
only as a drop in the ocean, in comparison to the infinitely more 
numerous and extensive ones which circle around the larger planets, 
and, coming close to the great sun itself, pursue their swift career in 
the great depths of space on “ the long travel of a thousand years.” 

Our two systems are, doubtless, invisible to every other planet ex- 
cepting the November one at Uranus. Why, then, may not ail inter- 
planetary space be filled with myriad meteor-systems, each pursuing 
its own course and revolving in beautiful harmony to fulfil some yet in- 
comprehensible purpose in the economy of the material universe? 
If two systems are specially related to the earth, how numerous must 
those be which the larger planets, with their immense attraction, have 
drawn within their sphere, and which are so situated that we never 
become conscious of their existence? Grand as is the display of 
shooting-stars and “fiery tears” in our skies, those which impinge 
upon the ‘atmosphere of the larger planets must descend in golden 
showers of inconceivably greater magnitude and splendor. 

All researches into the nature of these little bodies give the same 
results in regard to their countless numbers, great velocity, and 
orbitual eccentricity. But much is yet to be learned concerning their 
formation, nature, and purpose, in the world of space. By some 
speculators they are considered as the fuel that keeps up the heat- 
supply of the sun; by others, as the materials for constructing new 
worlds; and by others, as the source of magnetism or electricity. 
But their importance is now acknowledged by all, and very few ob- 
servers can watch their unerring aim, their startling velocity, and the 
vivid brightness with which they dart through the sky and suddenly 
expire, without a feeling of reverential awe mingling with admiration 
at the beautiful spectacle. 

The vast spaces between the planets then are alive with meteors, 
moving sometimes a hundred times faster than a cannon-ball, in num- 
bers whose vast congeries can be approximated by no array of figures, 
embracing an extent in space whose breadth and depth are indicated 
by hundreds of thousands of miles, and which, finally flashing across 
our skies after a passage of seventeen years from distant space, are, 
in a few brief moments, dissolved in vapor. 

What becomes of these meteors? We know that immense 
aérolites, some of them weighing fifteen tons, come crashing down 
upon the earth from time to time. Even shooting-stars have weight, 
and actually increase that of the earth. In an article contributed by 
Mr. Proctor to Fraser’s Magazine, an interesting computation is made 
of the weight of meteors. It is calculated, on reliable data, that ina 
single day seven million five hundred thousand meteors, visible to the 
naked eye, are consumed in the earth’s atmosphere, and about four 
hundred million meteors large enough to be seen in a telescope of 
moderate power. Allowing the latter to be equivalent in weight to 
the former, and assigning a single grain as the weight of each visible 
meteor, we have fifteen million grains, or a little less than a ton, 
as the earth’s daily increase in weight. Therefore, in about three 
years the earth’s weight must increase about a thousand tons. 
In the three thousand years that astronomy has been known asa 
science, the earth’s weight must have increased a million tons, This 
increase, startling as it appears, is a mere trifle compared with the 
earth’s own weight, which is six thousand millions of millions of times 
greater. It can be shown that the actual increase of the earth’s 
radius in three thousand years would be only about the seventy- 


millionth part of an inch. 
E. M. Converse. 
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PRIMITIVE FISH-BOILERS. 


LONG ISLAND OIL-FISHERIES. 


OT hundreds of feet below the surface of the soil, shut up in 
crevices of rocks, but in the surrounding waters, are found the 
oil-supplies of Long Island. Comparatively a few years ago, the east- 
ern end of it was built up by adventurous whalemen, who then estab- 
lished the prin- 
cipal villages 
of Sag Harbor, 
Greenport, and 
Orient. Their 
occupation 
gone with the 
almost extinct 
whales, these 
hardy _fisher- 
men left to their 
sons a gentler 
livelihood, 
gained by net- 
ting a finny prey 
they would have 
despised — for 
the moss-bunk- 
er, menhaden, 
or bony fish, is 
a. little creature 
of something 
near a pound 
only in weight 
—to the great 
whale, what a 
fly is to an ox. 
Numbers count 
heavily, how. 





OLD POT-WORKS. 
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ever, and they are 
caught in such prodig. 
ious quantities as to ag. 
tonish even the natives, 
One million are not up. 
frequently taken at g 
single haul of a dray. 
seine from shore, and 
these will yield from 
five to fifteen hundred 
gallons of oil, accord. 
ing to the fatness of the 
fish. 

It was not until 
twenty-odd years ago— 
authorities differ as to 
the precise date—that 
one or two factories, 
or, more correctly, try- 
ing-out works, were put 
into operation, and oil 
began to be obtained 
from the _ bunkers, 


, Shortly afterward, Mr. Daniel Wells, of Greenport, and his asso. 


ciates, commenced the work on Shelter Island, opposite Greenport, 
and at several points on the shores of Peconic Bay. Their method 
of only partially cooking the fish, and then allowing the oil, scrap 
and all, to stand fermenting for weeks and scenting the neighbor 
hood with its horrid stench, came near being the downfall of the 
enterprise. An injunction was obtained against them, on the charge 
of corrupting the public health. This threatened to put an end to 
their business, had it not been discovered that the better way was 
to cook the fish thoroughly, press out the oil at once, and permit it 
to settle for a short time in open casks, when it could be drawn off 


| clear and ready for use. 


The early and still common method was to cut the fish in pieces, 
put them in a sort of iron net which fits the interior of a large pot, 
pour water enough over them to cover, and boil by a fire beneath. 
When tried out sufficiently by this boiling process, the framework is 
hoisted, and the fish it contains are dumped into a press much like 
an old-fashioned tobacco-press, where the remaining oil is squeezed 
out. The works where this method is used are called “ pot-works,” 
and are all more or less primitive and wasteful institutions. The 
steam-works show a very great advance on them. They are a series 
of metal-lined tanks in which the fish are steamed, and then trans- 
ferred to a cu- 
rious hydraulie 
press of a con- 
struction 80 
well fitted to 
the work for 
which it is de- 
signed, that it 
seems worthy 
the little draw- 
ing in explana- 
tion. By the 
bed on which 
the press rests 
it is pushed up- 
ward around 
the block 
above, and the 
oil forced 
through the 
narrow opel- 
ings between 
the staves, 
where it is 
caught by the 
grooves in the 
base, and 
thence flows in 
a tube to af 
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open tank below-stairs. Itis there subjected to a pressure of not less 
than eighty pounds of steam, which perfectly separate¢ the water and 
impurities, and thus made fit to be barrelled for market. The portion 


| to stand the heaviest weather. 


the associated companies of these men are called, the captain, or 
head of the gang, manages the money-matters for all hands, and re- 
ceives and distributes the funds. 

The Greenport fleet consists of some twenty sail of fine boats— 


| many of them yachts which have not proved fast enough for racing 


purposes, or whose owners have tired of them; smart sloops of from 
fifteen to twenty tons burden and a few slow tubs of antique build. 
They carry their own “ gangs,” in all a captain, mate, and four or six 
men, and a cook, and are each accompanied by a “carry-away boat” 
or two; some of them small sloops of ten tons and upward, but most 
of them large open cat-boats, built sharp at both ends, and able 
It was with this fleet that the writer 


| | had his initiation into the mysteries and fascinations of “ bunkering.” 








THE BUNKER. 


of the fish left in the press is called “ scrap,” and makes a very valuab!e 
manure for the sandy soil of the adjacent region. Before the days of 
the oil-makers, the entire fish were used for manure, either by being 
scattered broadcast over the land as soon as caught, or after macera- 
tion in a compost heap with sea-weeds and kelp. At the manufactory 
of the Mapes Company, the scrap is put through an improved “ picker,” 
and, together with the phosphate they import from the Carolinas, is 
reduced to a fine powder, claimed to be a superior fertilizer, and then 
termed “‘ super-phosphate.” 

Very little of the bunker-oil is ever quoted as such in market, but 
is sold under the names of the various oils it is used to adulterate— 
as raw linseed-oil for outside paint-work, as neat’s-foot-oil for leather 
workers, and as fish-oil to machinists, who use it to soften leathern 
bands, ete., and for “ white leading” exposed portions of their engines. 
When used as a paint-oil it dries very slowly, but at length forms a 


hard, glossy surface resembling fish-glue, and quite impervious to | 
water. 
As may be supposed, these factories are still distinguished by a 
vile smell, which makes the near contemplation of them any thing but 
attractive, and we turn with relief to study the ways of the fishermen, 
who wear the interesting, happy-go-lucky kind of manner incident to 


their way of life. They are a jolly, reckless, good-natured set of 
fellows. Six or seven months of the year they work hard at fishing, 
and during the other five or six “loaf” or work, as the notion takes 
them. They are necessarily all good pilots, but very indolent about 
making their knowledge in this way available. I am told that in win- 
ter groups of them lounge about the docks and see with indifference 
the signals of 
inward - bound 
vessels, when the 
two or three 


hours’ labor ne- | 


cessary to bring 
them in would 
replenish an emp- 
ty pocket to the 
amount of from 
five to eight dol- 
lars. 

Credit from 
the storekeepers 
is their stand-by 
for subsistence, 
and many of them 
are by this plan 
always half a 
year in debt, the 
earnings of the 
summer being 
SS consumed in the 

payment of out- 
> standing bills. In 
PATENT PRESS. most “ gangs,” as 
































There is a family of fishermen living in Greenport who are a sort of 
kings in their way. Their opinions on fish-matters are considered as 





CAPTAIN 


infallible as Gospel, and their words are as good as their bonds. Cap- 
tains all. Mose, Syd, Ol, Ed, and Bill Downs, are the crack men, and 
have the crack yachts of the fleet. I had heard of them, and one Sun- 
day afternoon, in the middle of August, when the skies were propi- 
tious, and the winds blew gently over the bay, I sought them at Tut- 
hills Dock, at the end of Tuthills Street, where the fishing-boats lay 
moored for the day of rest. Men and women of the village were 
gathered there in their “‘ Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes,” to listen to the 
preaching going on from the deck of Captain Ed’s yacht, whence 
sounds of exhortation arose as the more pious of the brothers labored 
in turn for the soul’s health of the congregation. : 

“T want to find Captain Moses Downs,” said I, to a by-stander who 
had a fishy look. 

“Do yer see that man sitting on the scuttle-butt by the foremast 
of that ther schooner? That’s him.” 

He had pointed out a small-sized, iron-looking man, surrounded 
by a flock of children, and supported by the buxom wife who had 
deserved so well of her country. 





~ 





“ Captain Downs, I believe?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 


“Captain Downs, I am told that you can tell all about the fish 


and fishing 
of these 
parts, if 
anybody 
can; will 
you kindly 
give me 
some in- 
sight in the 
business ?” 

“Wall, I 
don’t know 
as I know 
much a- 
beaout it. 
But they 
do say the 
Downses 
has got all 
the bunkers 
markedwith 
a D onto 
ther tails. 
Ha, ha! 
What is it 
yer want ter 
know?’’ 
After a fur- 
ther conver- 
sation and a 


lengthened THE “MATTIE” SAILING THROUGH THE “ GUT.” 


smoke, the 
g ood-heart- 
ed, generous man came out with: “Now TI tell yer, mister, if you'll 
go a day or tew a fishing with me, yer’! know more than I can tell 
yer in a month, er Ed, thet’s a prayin’ ther, either. I’m off ter-mor- 
rer mornin’ at three o’clock, and if you choose to go and live rough, 
come on, and welcome.” With a proper show of reluctance and ex- 
pressed fear of intrusion, the offer was accepted joyfully. After the 
service was concluded, Captain Mose led the way to his house near 
the dock, and produced his last year’s log, as a “ curiosityy” he said, 
and for what use it might be to me. Here is an extract, which, 
if not clear at pres- 
ent, will possibly 
be read more easi- 
ly if the reader has 
patience to peruse 
this paper to the 
end : 
“ August 17th.— 

“ Got underway 5 
a m Wind Sou east 
Run of to Plum Gut 
cet twise Got 8,000 
first there Went to 
stabbin Stab 8 
times Couldent 
shut them in the 
net Give them up 
Went into Green- 
port Ankered 7.10 
pm never Ce sich 
fishing Diarty left.” 

“ August 18th, 
Saturday. — “ Got 
underway 7a m 
Strong wind S east 
Run down to Bo- 
sick cet twise Got on a Fast Toor net Rayner had to Run Back Jim 
got Dismasted Cum onto storm Bad Run Back to Greenport.” 

This extract, as well as other parts of the log, giving assurance of 
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WAITING FOR THE WORD. 


[SEPTEMBER 2, 





adventure, or at least incident, in the past, and hope of the like 
to come, I sought the pillow sooner than usual, that a good sleep 
might prepare me for so early a start as three o'clock, when the 
Mattie wag 
to sail, 

By half. 
past three 
the nexs 
morning the 
schooner 
shook out 
her canvas; 
and, under 
the beauti- 
ful starlight 
of that ear. 
ly sky, we 
lead the 
fleet down 
the bay to 
the east. 
ward, pass- 
ing the old 
Gram pus, 
one of the 
slow ones 
who had 
made an ex- 
tra early 
start to 
make up for 
want of 
speed, and, 
sailing rap- 
idly through 
the now 
sparkling, sunlit waters of Plum Gut to the sound, and over to the 
opposite Connecticut shore, where the fish had been left on the Satur- 
day preceding. 

As we were nearing the Connecticut side of the sound, the “look- 
out” went aloft, and, resting easily in the shrouds, scanned the sur- 
face of the water for signs of fish. 

“Now, mister,” said our skipper, “ can’t never remember yer name, 
it’s no use er talkin’, jest yer look eout, and pretty soon Denney'l 
show yer fish.” There was a nice little topsail breeze blow- 
ing, and, as it 
was now seven 
o'clock, the sky 
and water shone in 
the full light of day. 
Soon there came 
the shout from the 
man in the top: “I 
see er bunch er 
fish!” 

‘* Where a- 
way?” is the re- 
sponse, as if he had 
spoken of a whale. 

“To the west’d! 
There’s acres and 
acres on’em. Hur- 
ray! there’s eleven 
school on ’em!” 

Anxiously : “Do 
they show col- 
or?” 

“ Guess they do. 
There as red as & 
rock—them on the 
weather-bow.” 

“T don’t see no color to them over to the west’d.” ; 

Warren, one of the men who has also climbed into the rigging, 
shouts: “ There’s some high old wippin’, I tell yer! Jest you come 
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up the riggin’ a little ways, sir, and you 
can see em, off there, in range of the 
spindle.” 

Sure enough, my unpractised eyes do 
make out dark patches on the water in 
several places. They look to me like 
tiderips, and a little, too, like sunken 
rocks, from their reddish-brown color. 

“Which looks as if it was a-wor- 
kin’ the best?” asks the captain. 

“ Well, ther actin’ so near alike it’s 
hard ter tell.” 

“There they jump!” “There they 
skip!” is shouted by one and another, as 
the excitement rises with the near ap- 
proach to the schools. 

The men now come out of the rigging, 
and put on their ample oilskin pantaloons, 
and roll up their sleeves above the el- 
bows of their muscular, sunburnt arms, 
as we sail on past the fish. 

“ We want tew get ter leward of ’em,” 
explains the mate, “so they won’t hear 
the noise er the boats.” 

When we had gotten well to leeward, 
the captain said, quietly : 

“Well, ’spose we try ’em, boys ?” 

The two large boats, which had all 
this time been towing at the schooner’s 
stern, were then hauled close up, and the 
fishermen embarked as noiselessly as 
possible. 

The net is ready, divided between 
the two boats, so that each carries half, 
regularly piled toward the centre, and easily to be cast over, as they 
tow away in opposite directions. The two men sit one on each 
side of the stern, or each quarter, ready to throw the net. 

The captain and mate do the pulling in their respective boats. 
Guided by what seems to an observer intuitive knowledge, but what is 
really the result of long experience, they rapidly determine which way 
the main body of the school are swimming, and, rowing the one boat 
forward and the other backward, so as to keep stern to stern, they 
place themselves directly in the way of the fish, at a distance farther 
or nearer, according to the speed of the advance. 

“Give it to em!” is the word. 

They dash apart, and the net, one hundred feet deep, with a lead- 
line at the bottom and floats at the top, is rapidly flung from the 
sterns of the boats, as they shoot away from each cther, and de- 
scends, forming a wall of little meshes in the path of the finny host. 
Straight away for a while, then gradually turning to encircle the prey, 
go the boats, and, 
when the hundred 
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and forty fathoms 
or so have been 
cast into the water, 
they run alongside, 
and all hands are 
in the “ purse-boat 

in a twinkling.” 
Now the real 
work begins ; for, 
drawing in the 
ends, and “ pursing 
up” the bottom, 
strains every mus- 
cle. The ends are 
not so deep as the 
centre of the net 
by twenty feet, and 
have to be hauled 
together before the 
heavy lead is put 
Over to keep the 
m line down. 
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The ends of the purse-line are next 
quickly rove into shears fixed cn the 
side of the purse-boat, and pulled in with 
all dispatch. 

This line is made to run freely by 
means of brass rings on the lead-line 
of the net and thus pucker it up, like a 
purse, at the bottom, while the top is held 
to the surface by the corks. When it 
is quite closed at the bottom, the lead, 
some hundred pounds’ weight, is lifted in 
again by a rope made fast to it for the 
purpose, and the net overhauled from 
the ends to the middle, where the fish 
are found safely trapped. : 

In this instance only the small num- 
ber of some ten thousand bunkers were 
saved. 

As soon as they were “cut up,” as 
getting them all together in the middle 
of the net is called, a signal was made to 
one of the carry-aways to come and take 
them. 

The Rosana soon made fast to the 
boats and lowered her big scoop by the 
top-mast tackle provided for the work. 
With one man to steer the instrument, 
and two or three to “ hoist away,” the net 
was quickly emptied, and in a few minutes 
after the boats were again astern, and 
the Mattie was racing through the 
water to get to the leeward of an- 
other “bunch” who were “wipping” 
—that is, scattering tiny sparklings of 
water upward by the rapid motion of their tails as they swim 
close to the surface. This time I went in the mate’s boat to 
assist in the netting. We were soon so far fortunate as to get in 
front of a large bunch who were showing well. They were moving 
rapidly through the water, but did not seem to be alarmed by our 
proximity. They came into the net fairly and well, but, just as we were 
ready to shout “ We have them!” they took fright, and, circling round 
inside, without touching the webbing, they all went out at the “ back 
of the net”—that is, where the ends had not yet been drawn to- 
gether. 

“ That's what I call a ‘ bull-stab,’” said Captain Mose. 

The schooner came and picked us up again, in answer to the sig- 
nal for her—an oar held perpendicularly. 

I ought to mention that she is left in the sole charge of the cook 
while the gang is away. 

Again and again did the various gangs of the fleet “stab” that 
day. Ill-luck was 
the rule, and justi- 
fied the remark, as 
the net came up for 
the last time before 
sundown with just 
enough fish in it 
to show that the 
school had been 
there—“ Beef and 
scissors! The stab- 
bin’ that’s a-goin’ 
on here is high. 
We git one er tew 
every time, but, as 
the boy said when 
he dun his sum in 
algebray, ‘It’s all 
right, and more 
tew!’” 

The fisherman’s 

day comes to an 

—_ ' end as the sun 
sinks below the 
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horizon, At this signal the fleet headed for Saybrook Harbor, and 
soon came to anchor for the night in its hospitable waters. The first 
thing was to lift the net out of the boats and festoon it on a tem- 
porary railing made 

of poles and oars, 

that it might dry as 

much as it would in 

the night. Sup- 

per came next, and 

after supper short 

visits were’ ex- 

changed among the 

men of the fleet, to 

talk over the dis- 

appointments of 

the day, and to sur- 

mise why the fish 

were so “ mighty 

smart” at that 

time. 

The general 
opinion seemed to 
be that the water 
was unusually 
clear, and they were 
more able than 
common, on that 
account, to see the 
net, as it stands 
like a black shadow in their way. The speed of the crack boats of 
the fleet had been exhibited in one or two little impromptu spurts 
during the day, and, for perhaps the thousandth time, was made a 
subject for discussion between their respective partisans. 

Up to August 18th they were comparing their catch, and I gath- 
ered from the conversation the following figures: Grampus, one mill- 
ion one hundred and eighty thousand; Flying Scud, five hundred 
thousand; El Dorado, one million and thirty thousand; Dauntless, 
over a million; Mattie, one million nine hundred thousand. The 
Flying Scud had had horrid bad luck, and the Mattie the best of all. 
One afternoon, on the 16th or the 17th of August, she took one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand fish in two sets of the net. It was the big- 
gest catch for one day of the season. The price paid by the factories 
per thousand this year is three dollars, of which one-third goes to the 
owners of the vessel and rig, <nd two-thirds to the captain and crew, 
who all share equally, including the cook and one of the men in the 
carry-away. The 
captain receives 
twenty cents a 
thousand addition- 
al, or nearly one 
share more, from 
the owners. Six 
hundred dollars is 
considered a good 
season’s work for a 
fisherman. 

The word to 
turn-in was passed 
about eight o’clock, 
and never did the 
“ sweet restorer ” 
come more readily 
to mortal eyes than 
to mine that quiet 
evening at Say- 
brook. 

At the first 





marine animalcule, which floats in vast bodies near the surface 
of the water, each resembling a bit of bran suspended in liquid, 
In the water they appear lifeless; but, if taken out on a piece of 
paper, they may be 
seen to move, and 
seem conscious of 
discomfort for 4 
few seconds. They 
soon die, and sink 
into what appears 
like an infinitesimal] 
sea-weed glued to 
the paper. The 
heat of the sun ab 
ways causes them 
to sink a little way, 
In warm, sunshiny 
days, when the 
water is calm, they 
descend to some 
two feet below the 
surface. 
“S'pose we try 
"em, boys?” is the 
stereotyped order 
or suggestion of 
Captain Mose. 
The boats at 
once manned, we 
are off again, and this time successfully surround a beautiful school 
of fish. They swim slowly up to the boat or surface-line, and stop, 
whipping like good fellows for nearly half a minute, until the purse 
rope begins to draw the net closer about them. The leaders take 
the alarm, and at once the immense body wildly circle inside, 
without touching it, in search of a place of escape. Now they 
dive, now come to the surface, and then all rush for the back of the 
net, out of which some few of the foremost pass before it can be closed 
by the utmost exertion of the men. The others strike it, and fran- 
tically struggle against it with a force that raises it a good foot out of 
water, and makes the surface white with foam. 

“Hurray! hurray! We've got ’um this hitch!” shout the boys; 
and the work of hauling in goes on with an energy and noise quite in 
contrast with the solemnity of taking up an unsuccessful set. 

“ Eighty thousand on ’em!” says one of the men. 

“If the shirks don’t get inter ’em,” says Captain Mose. “Dod 
rot it if there ain't 
a thrasher now!— 
Give ’im that har- 
poon, Brain!” 

Which Brain 
does, but not until 
the thrasher has 
succeeded in mak- 
ing several holes in 
the net, through 
which many fish 
escape. 

Sharks are very 
common in the 
sound, and num 
bers of them pur 
sue the shoals of 
bunkers to regale 
their rough palates 
on the tender little 
fellows.  Ground- 
sharks are the 
most common and 








streak of light, Cap- 
tain Mose called all 
hands, and got the 
schooner once more 
under way for the fishing-ground. A sharp run to the westward 
brought her g the schools of bunkers; and, to the expressed 
delight of all, the fish were found to be “working very tame,” 
and feeding about quietly in one spot. Bunker-feed is a sort of 





HAULING IN. 


largest. The blue 
sharks, or mal- 
eaters, are next in 
size, and are the only ones dreaded by the fishermen, for they have 
been known to seize and lacerate bare arms as they were thrust into 
the water to clear the net. Thrashers are not dangerous ; but they do 


immense mischief by tearing great holes in the webbing as they take — 
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bites out of the mass of imprisoned fish from the outside, and, if caught 
with them, by thrashing round in tryingtoescape. They are very curi- 
ous animals, and closely resemble the antediluvian fishes in the elon- 
gation of the upper division 


“ Awful lonely! awful, boss! If ’twarn’t for my wife and family, 
no money wouldn’t tempt me /” 
“Then you have to work very often after-hours—don’t you ?” 
“Yes; but that ain’t 
the wust of it. It’s this 





of the tail, where the verte- 
pre are continued to nearly 
the length of the body of 
the fish. This curious ap- 
pendage is shaped like a 
wedge—sharp on the lower 
edge, and thicker above, in 
proportion like a razor- 
blade—and is as supple as 
a whip. 

They told me that the 
tail is used to strike and 
kill the fish on which the 
monster preys, and that 
the thrasher will sometimes 
throw them several feet in 
the air by the upward force 
of theblow. I felt inclined 
to take this cum grano 
slis; but it may be true. 
Many animals, marine and 
terrestrial, have unique 
ways of procuring their live- 
lihood, some of which are 
even more curious than this. 

The time granted for my cruise was now nearly at an end, and, 
that I might appreciate their quarry in every way, the boys prepared 
adinner of bunkers. 

They were cooked in this wise: First, caught, of course ; next, 
beheaded, scaled, and split open ; thirdly, salted and laid out in the 
sun to dry for a couple of hours; and, lastly, broiled over what the 
cooks call a “quick fire.” The result is good ; they taste something 
like shad, but are richer and more gamey. I think they outrival even 
that fish in the number of bones. The name bony-fish is certainly 
very correctly descriptive. 

When dinner was over, Captain Charley brought his little carry- 
away alongside, 
and I bade 
good-by to as 
jolly a set of 
good-hearted 
fellows as it 
has ever been 
my luck to 
meet—stal- 
wart fellows 
of bone and 
brawn, who, if 
a little wild on 
occasions, are 
of the sort to 
Stick by a 
friend in need, 
and do not 
fear to be 
generous to a 
stranger, We 
took a part- 
ing-drink in 
fay solemn- 
ity, and wished 
all hands 
Siecess and 
happiness, 
Then the 
carry-away 
shoved off, and the breezes blew her eastward toward the shores of 
Long Island, 

“Captain Charley, don’t you find it rather lonely by yourself in the 
Carry-away »” 





CARRY-AWAY GOING FOR FISH. 





NET-REELS FOR DRYING THE NETS. 


follerin’ round after the 
gang all the time, watchin’ 
them, and not havin’ no 
hand in. Why, sir, du ye 
see that car’-away onter the 
lee bow? The man that 
use ter go in her killed his- 
self. He got so down- 
hearted a-bein’ alone that 
he cum tew anchor out in 
the middle of them shoals 
where we’v bin a-fishin’, 
and went below, with the 
main sheet made fast round 
the boom, and fust hung 
hisself, kinder, and then 
cut them big veins like 
inter his arms. And they 
found him dead. Another 
feller got a-thinkin’, I 
spose, and the old sloop 
she jibbed over, and the 
boom hit him onter the 
back of the head and 
knocked him overboard. He never cum to the surface, and they sot 
nets fer him more’n twenty times before they got him.—Just look at 
that ’ere fish-hawk !” ; 

Poor fish-hawk! He had attempted to take a fish out of a net 
full of bunkers, but had gotten entangled in the cords, and was strug- 
gling to get free. I hope he did. 

These hawks are very tame along the sound, as no one cares to 
molest them. They make a good living by robbing the nets; but the 
fishermen do not care, as a bunker more or less does not count. We 
saw one soon after, as we were sailing through Plum Gut, that had 
captured a fish, and was making the best of his way with his 
struggling food 
across a point 
where the tern 
had congregat- 
ed in great 
numbers. They 
attacked him 
on sight, but he 
succeeded in 
escaping with 
his prize. 

We had a 
free wind as we 
sailed up the 
bay to Green- 
port, and Cap- 
tain Charley 
rounded-to 
beautifully at 
the dock to let 
me off in good 
style. I jump- 
ed on the string- 
piece, and bade 
him good-by. 
The cruise was 
over. I had 
experienced a 
new sensation, 
and learned 
to appreciate the generous hearts which often beat most truly under 
the rough exteriors of men who spend their days with Nature in the 


woods or on the waters. 
Gitpert Bur.ine. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


N reference to the question of the prema- 
ture arrest of mental growth in women, 

to which we referred recently, it might be 
argued that the position taken by critics in 
this matter is altogether an assumption. In- 
astauch as sound judgment and wise discre- 
tion are the highest fruits of mental disci- 
pline, women, who in these things mature as 
steadily and ripely as men, may with good 
reason dispute the whole body of arguments 
and conclusions pronounced against them. 
But evidently what is meant by arrest of 
mental growth is a decline in purely intel- 
lectual activity, a cessation of study, a sup- 
pression of those processes by which ideas 
are accumulated and the circle of knowledge 
extended, With men, observation and study 
are ever widening the plane of thought; but 
with women, while experience mellows and 
deepens their convictions, there is obvious a 
certain narrowing of the mental sympathies. 
The horizon of one sex seems continually 
to extend, that of the other either remains 
fixed or becomes more circumscribed, and 
this fact has naturally provoked no little 
criticism, and elicited many theories in solu- 
tion thereof. We intimated, in our previous 
comments on this theme, that probably the 
difficulty in the matter arose from the fact 
that in the education of the two sexes we had 
assumed a mental likeness between them, 
which was foreign to the fact, and that pos- 
sibly we should have no cause to complain of 
stunted mental growth in women if their cul- 
ture were in the direction of their affinities. 
At the present moment, there is a clamor for 
identity of training for men and women, for 
community of privileges, for the abolition of 
all legal and social distinctions. We scarcely 
need say that we consider this radically un- 
philosophical, and that it is a so-called prog- 
ress founded upon an utter disregard of fun- 
damental principles. The unlikeness between 
men and women cannot be abolished by laws 
establishing a likeness, nor can progress be 
made in any direction that is not based upon 
an exact analysis of the conditions that per- 
tain to it. Men and women, as we said for- 
merly, have possessed essentially the same 
opportunities for mental development, and 
hence the difference between them must lie in 
elementary distinctions. The essential quality 
of the male intellect is abstraction. It has 
the power of dealing with things upon the 
pure basis of abstract fact. But the female 
intellect can only deal with things in relation 
to persons. Its only approach to analysis is 
through its sympathies ; and this peculiarity 
of woman’s constitution is indisputably ra- 
dical, inasmuch as it springs from her instincts 
of maternity. To say that a nature charged 
through and through with the great divinity 
of motherhood has mental likeness to a 
sex unmoved by this great power, is to 
abolish all conditions of distinction, and 
to form conclusions regardless of testimony. 
There can be no doubt that the whole range 
of woman’s nature is toned and colored by 
this one supreme fact of her composition. It 
limits her range of speculation by concentrat- 
ing her power of affection ; it withdraws her 





sympathies from what is remote to what is 
personal and near; it establishes a relation 
with things of the world almost exclusively 
through her affections. What she is not in- | 
spired to love, she has no inspiration to heed. 
Within her pulse beats the pulse of mankind ; 
and all the facts and speculations in the world 
become subordinated to the powerful long- 
ings and sympathies this great link with the 
race establishes. Hence the essential neces- 
sity for mental activity in woman is, that her 
development should be through her affinities. 
She cannot be abstract ; she must be personal. 
In little things and big things this is apparent. 
Woman has a passion for novel-reading, be- 
cause her sympathies are so keen; and she 
makes the best of novel-writers, because she 
feels so quickly the pulse of passion. The 
very gossip that a woman delights in is one 
consequence of her absorption of the per- 
sonality of people. She is nothing, except 
in contact with her kind. She likes society 
better than men do, and solitude less. She 
lives almost solely in her relations to the hu- 
man family. All this being true, it is evident 
that her mental culture should have its own 
distinct aims. It is not necessary for any 
practical end that it should be the same as 
men’s, and it can only produce good fruit by 
being consonant to the law of her nature. If 
a woman knew no Greek nor Latin, no mathe- 
matics nor philosophy, but surrendered her 
imagination to the great masters of litera- 
ture ; if poetry, music, and art, filled her soul 
with their mellowing touches ; if the forests 
and fields revealed their secrets of beauty to 
her; if her mind became thus enriched with 
the most sympathetic facts in literature and 
Nature, we should discover in her some of 
the happiest and most edifying aspects of 
culture ; and in these things women’s intellect 
would exhibit, we imagine, no tendency to 
premature decay. As men’s muscles do the 
severer manual labor, let their brains perform 
the severer mental labor. There are individual 
women, possibly, who are fitted to undertake 
the same tasks that men do; but of excep- 
tions we do not treat. In the great body of 
the sex we desire to see that development 
which gives the largest grace of womanhood, 
and the supremest culture in the arts that 
humanize and adorn. 


> Among the thousands who have dur- 
ing the past five or six weeks been making 
their exodus from our cities, hastening, some 
to the sea-shore, others to the springs, others 
to the mountains, and yet others, as wise or 
wiser than the rest, to quiet, unpretending 
country nooks, there is a certain class to 
whom the summer vacation is unquestionably 
the dreariest season of the year. Where in 
the world, if not in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, is to be found the most fully-devel- 
oped type of the species, Man of Business ? 
The true Man of Business, as he exists among 
us, recognizes but one commercial method— 
that of “ keepinga-going.” A hiatus in busi- 
ness is to him a break in the golden chain. 
Commerce is a jealous goddess, and holidays 
are her natural enemies. The gaudier idol, 
Fashion, is hateful to her. The worshipper 
at her shrine, if he be zealous and sincere, 





prefers her musty down-town temples to the 
garish lights of the west-end tabernacle. The 


true American Man of Business only asks to 
repair daily to his counting-room, to mingle 
daily with the crowd on ’Change, to watch 
the markets, and to strike a bargain or makeg 
“hit,” when and how he can; he is happy if 
he may be left to run in this groove day after 
day all the year round ; so left, he is sea 
conscious of the advent and outgoing of the 
seasons, or even of the weather-changes noted 
by the dusty thermometer over his desk. The 
gadfly of the fable did not pursue Io more re. 
morselessly than does his unhappy fate the 
Man of Business, which regularly every sum. 
mer tears him from his commercial penates, 
and drags him to be bored, during long weeks, 
on the verandas of sea-side hotels. Yet, 
curious phase of his character comes ont 
when he is once enticed away to Long Branch 
or Saratoga; for, to hear him talk, you would 
think that he had only begun to enjoy exist 
ence when he left Wall or State Street behind 
him. It is perfectly clear all the time that 
he finds that same existence an almost in. 
tolerable bore; but he will not acknowledge 
it, even to himself. His mind attempts to 
distort his very miseries into pleasures, He 
finds the sea-bathing glorious, but escapes 
from it abruptly, and, before they miss him, 
his womankind see him, in the distance, in s 
corner of the hotel piazza, with a ragged 
Herald of ancient date in his hand, He is 
sure the waters of Star Spring are “ capital— 
capital, sir”’—yet the excuses he invents to 
avoid drinking them very nearly violate his 
self-imposed rule of strict integrity. He is 
awe-struck by Niagara—but you will find him, 
on the second day after his arrival, and every 
day thereafter, sitting with his back to the 
falls, deep in the money-column of the Hven 
ing Post, or wandering disconsolately about 
the bar-room or through the billiard-halls. 
Yet we doubt not that the discipline is thor- 
oughly good for him. As it is, he exhausts 
himself toc quickly, dries up, and grows hard 
too young. What, after all, would become 
of the Man of Business if he had no siren 
womankind to lure him from his dusty fascina- 
tions of the counting-room ; if there were no 
inexorable Fashion to compel an unwilling 
summer worship; if he were not forced to 
idle a little at Long Branch or Saratoga? It 
is proper to unbend at times; and the fate 
which drives him for a while far from Wall 
Street sounds and sights is kindly and benef- 
cent. 


—— It is an odd circumstance that, while 
the English are, among all peoples, pre 
eminent for their tenacity of “ property,” 
and their anxiety to hedge property about 
with every legal safeguard which ingenuity 
can suggest, those who have the care and 
protection of property as their business in 
life should not be compelled to submit their 
qualifications for this task to a strict scrutiny. 
Is it not curious that an Englishman becomes 
a barrister by simple dinner-eating ? He is 
expected to accomplish a certain number of 
slices off the joint within a certain time. If, 
at the end of that time, he can prove that bis 
digestion has abided the test; if only his ap- 
petite, natural or stimulated, has been found 
chronically equal to the occasion, es 
if he has eaten regularly, and paid his Int 
fees with reasonable promptitude, the gates 
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——— 
of the law are thrown wide open to him, and 


he may find himself on the high-road to the 
silk gown of a queen’s counsel, if not, in- 
deed, to the big horse-hair wig and red-bound 
woolsack of the lord-chancellor. It is a lit- 
eral fact that an attendance for a certain num- 
per of years upon the dinners of the Inns of 
Court—the time required varying according 
as he is or is not an M, A. of one of the uni- 
yersities—legally qualifies the English bar- 
rister. Several years ago a law-reform was 
carried, which requires also attendance on a 
certain number of desultory lectures. But, 
as no examination follows, the candidate may 
listen to the lectures or make caricatures on 
his note-book, as he pleases. The dinners re- 
main the principal point, the decisive test. 
The metter is, however, to be mended. Sir 
Roundell Palmer, one of the very first of liv- 
ing lawyers, has introduced a measure into 
the House of Commons providing for the es- 
tablishment of a national law university. He 
proposes also that strict examinations shall 
be the only entrance to the barristers’ bench- 
es, and the lumbering and ridiculous old 
method is to be done away with. Another 
change regarding English legal practitioners 
vill doubtless in no long time follow. The 
professions of barrister and solicitor, instead 
of being, as now, separated, and forming two 
distiget castes and ranks of lawyers, will be 
fused into one, as they are and always have 
been in this country. The old leaders of the 
British bar will grumble and protest; but 
Young England in the law will doubtless have 
its way at last. 


—In the Tichborne case one of the 
strongest points against the claimant seems 
to be his ignorance of French, which had 
been, as it were, almost the native tongue of 
the real baronet, and which it seems hardly 
likely that he should have totally lost, even 
by many years of disuse. A writer in the, 
Spectator recalls a curiously-parallel case in 
Roman history. Sextus, the heir of a noble 
family at Rome, had escaped from the ruin 
of his house under Commodus, by giving out 
that he had died. It became known that a 
ram had been burned in his stead at the fu- 
neral, and several persons suffered on suspi- 
cion, but his true fate was never ascertained. 
After the emperor’s death a claimant appeared 
for the rank and fortune of the missing no- 
bleman. His appearance answered to that of 
Sextus, and he satisfied many persons of his 
identity by his replies to their questions. The 
Emperor Pertinax, however, decided against 
him on account of his want of education. He 
had “forgotten his Greek,” and was ignorant 
of philosophy, to which the whole Quintilian 
family had been evidently devoted. Dion 
Cassius, who relates the story, considers him 
an impostor on this ground, though it seems 
to us quite possible that in ten years of dan- 
gerand disguise a Roman might really have 
utterly lost his knowledge both of Greek and 
of philosophy. A better parallel to the case 
of Tichborne may be found in the history of 
Robert Drury, a young English sailor who 
was shipwrecked in 1702 on the coast of 
Madagascar, and lived in that island fifteen 
years. When found and released by his 
countrymen, in 1717, he had almost wholly 
lost his native language, though in time he 





reacquired it, and wrote in it an interesting 
narrative of his captivity, which has been sev- 
eral times reprinted. 


—— Few poems in our language, or in 
any language, have been so widely popular as 
Wolfe’s “ Burial of Sir John Moore,” which 
several generations of school-boys in this 
country have successively got by heart since 
its publication half a century or more ago, 
and which still holds a place in the collections 
and selections of English poetry. Generally, 
we presume, the poem is accepted as a faith- 
ful sketch of the incident on which it was 
founded, and yet the truth is that it is scarce- 
ly accurate in any thing except the general 
fact that Sir John Moore, in compliance with 
his own request that, if killed in battle, he 
should be buried where he fell, was interred 
on the rampart of the citadel of Corunna. 
The second stanza— 

** We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning "— 
is utterly and even absurdly incorrect. The 
burial took place between eight and nine 
o’clock in the morning; and, in a fortress like 
Corunna, spades and pickaxes were, of course, 
abundant, and there was no need to use bay- 
onets instead. Nor is it true that— 


** Few and short were the prayers we said "— 


on the contrary, the whole funeral service of 
the English Liturgy was read by the chaplain 
with the solemnities usual in England. There 
was, in short, no hurry or confusion about the 
funeral, for the French were defeated at all 
points, and the English held undisturbed pos- 
session of the town for at least twenty-four 
hours after the burial. In one point, how- 
ever, the poem is accurate : 


“No useless coffin enclosed his breast "— 


for no coffin could be procured, and the body 
was wrapped in the hero’s military cloak. 





Correspondence. 


Kernonxson, N. Y., August 5, 1871. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

In No. 124 you publish extracts from a letter 
by Mr. Howorth against the natural-selection 
theory of Darwin. Inthe argument of Howorth 
it is assumed that rapid growth and large size 
are indicative of superior strength, which is not 
strictly true. Size is a measure of power only 
when all other conditions are equal. An im- 
portant condition, which he has entirely over- 
looked, is that of quality. A plant of coarse, 
soft, fibrous tissue, double the size of another 
plant of the same species of hard and dense 
tissue, may not compare with the latter for 
either health or strength. A man made upina 
loose way of soft, inferior, organic quality may 
not compare either for health or strength with 
a man weighing one-third less but of dense 
and tough organic quality. It is a well-known 
fact that plants which show an extraordinary 
rapidity of growth from excessive stimulus do 
not consolidate their tissues as thoroughly as 
those of more moderate growth. Trees grow- 
ing in rich gardens, and making a large growth 
of woody fibre, are not capable of enduring so 
great climatic changes without injuty as those 
growing in poorer soils. The tubers of the 





potato-plant when grown in rich soils often 
attain a mammoth size, but they almost in- 
variably show indications of rot. Excessive 
stimulus, whether in the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, is productive of rapid growth and 
large size, but always has a debilitating in- 
fluence, and, if continued sufficiently long on 
either plants or animals, will work their de- 
struction. A strong, high-spirited horse, if 
kept quietly in a stable and stuffed with car- 
bonaceous grains for a few months, will be- 
come large and fat, but at the same time pro- 
portionately weak, sluggish, and clumsy. The 
hog when grown excessively large and fat be- 
comes almost helpless. At Strasbourg, they 
have a peculiar way of fattening the goose, 
which results in an almost incredible enlarge- 
ment of its liver. In some cases it has been 
known to weigh nearly three pounds. Here is 
an illustration of an organ of extreme size, 
but surely no one would consider the liver of 
such a goose in a fit condition for the perform- 
ance of its natural functions. 

Indolence, luxurious living, and excessive 
stimulus, will surcharge and clog the system 
of a man with superfluous matter, making 
his tissues soft, weak, and flabby, and the 
man as a whole proportionately weak and dis- 
eased. 

Examples might be multiplied almost with- 
out end to show that unusual rapidity of growth 
and excessive size result, as a rule, in weak 
and diseased conditions. The very examples 
of Howorth adduced in support of his own 
views illustrate this fact, yet he calmly turns 
around and applies the term “ strong” to such 
weak and diseased growths. According to his 
reasoning, diseased monstrosities should rep- 
resent what he terms ‘‘ the persistence of the 
stronger.”’ If the strong are to be represented 
by his specimens, it is not at all marvellous 
that such forms die out and are superseded by 
others. 

Joun WHITAKER. 


Worcester, Mass., August 7%, 1871. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

The remarks of Mr. Howorth on Darwin’s 
theory of natural selection show, as it seems 
to me, that he has a very different under- 
standing of the meaning of physical strength 
than people in general, and consequently 
makes a misapplication of the facts which he 
quotes in support of his views against natural 
selection. 

These facts form a much stronger argument 
for natural selection than against it, and I 
think most candid minds, after an intelligent 
examination, will admit the truth of this. 

To confine ourselves closely to the text Mr. 
H. has chosen—that of the “‘ persistence of the 
stronger ’’—the question very naturally arises, 
Who and what are the stronger? We all ad- 
mit that, as Mr. H. says, a plant growing in 
very rich soil will make a very rapid and lux- 
uriant growth; but is that what is meant by 
the word strength in its application to the 
theory of natural selection? A plant of this 
kind has, it is true, a strength, but it is all for 
its own temporary benefit ; it lives not for the 
future, it bears no seed. The plant growing in 
poorer soil progresses more slowly, but at the 
same time acquires a solidity and strength which 
not only enables it to resist the influence of 
climate and accident, but to perpetuate itself, 
and these two functions require more strength 
in their performance than the one of only liv- 
ing for itself. Therefore, when we see an in- 
dividual of the vegetable kingdom laden with 
seed, we may know that it is stronger than 
those without. Plants grown upon a dung- 
hill and mushrooms are very rapid and lux- 
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uriant in their growth, but we all know there 
is no hardihood about them to resist injurious 
* influences. 

This is true in regard to animal life. The 
luxuriantly fed and rapidly grown are more 
liable to disease than those of plainer habits, 
both in human and lower orders of life, the rap- 
id, luxuriant growth being no sign of physical 
superiority. And certainly a class of plants, or 
animals, or race of men, possessing insufficient 
physical strength to survive climate, accident, 
and disease, or to perpetuate their kind, by no 
mode of reasoning that I know of can be con- 
sidered stronger than those classes who are 
able to accomplish all this, and with vigor to 
spare. 

The very fact that that class of people, an- 
imals, and plants, quoted by Mr. Howorth as 
being the strongest, do die out the soonest, is a 
convincing argument that they are not the 
strongest. I do not consider it necessary in 
support of the theory of natural selection that 
the physically vigorous and strong should in 
all cases attack and exterminate the weak. 
That a race should die out from its own in- 
herent weakness, and the strong race live on, 
is as good an argument for natural selection as 
that the stronger race should exterminate the 
weak. 

It will be denied that those styled by Mr. 
H. as the rich, well-fed, and luxurious classes, 
have too much vigor, and are physically the 
strongest ; on the other hand it will be asserted 
that the poor, plain-fed, and hard- worked 
classes are physically the strongest, and this 
explains their fertility and persistence. 


C. A. Hoppr. 





Miscellany. 


Coleridge and Wordsworth. 


UR meal concluded, I once more tried to 
ascertain the names of the new-comers. 

But my hostess evaded the question, and with- 
drew to her boudoir, and 1 was compelled to 
adjourn to the saloon that I might dispatch 
my letters before I was interrupted. I had 
scarcely entered the room, and was trying to 
improve a bad sketch I had made the day be- 
fore, when an old gentleman entered, with a 
large quarto volume beneath his arm, whom I 
at once concluded to be one of the anonymous 
gentry about whose personality there had been 
so much mystery. As he entered, I rose and 
bowed. Whether he was conscious of my 
well-intentioned civility I cannot say, but, at 
all events, he did not return my salutation. He 
appeared preoccupied with his own cogitations. 
I began to conjecture what manner of man he 
was. His general appearance would have led 
me to suppose him a dissenting minister. His 
hair was long, white, and neglected ; his com- 
plexion was florid, his features were square, 
his eyes watery and hazy, his brow broad and 
massive, his build uncouth, his deportment 
grave and abstracted. He wore a white, starch- 
less neckcloth tied in a limp bow, and was 
dressed in a shabby suit of dusky black. His 
breeches were unbuttoned at the knee, his 
sturdy limbs were encased in stockings of lav- 
ender-colored worsted, his feet were thrust 
into well-worn slippers, much trodden down at 
heel. In this ungainly attire he paced up and 
down, and down and up, and round and round, 
a saloon sixty feet square, with head bent for- 
ward and shoulders stooping, absently musing, 
and muttering to himself, and occasionally 
clutching to his side his ponderous tomer as if 
he feared it might be taken from him. I con- 





fess my young spirit chafed under the wearing, 
quarter-deck monotony of his promenade, and, 
stung by the cool manner in which he ignored 
my presence, I was about to leave him in un- 
disputed possession of the field when I was 
diverted from my purpose by the entrance of 
another gentleman, whose kindly smile and 
courteous recognition of my bow encouraged 
me to keep my ground, and promised me some 
compensation for the slight put upon me by his 
precursor. He was dressed in a brown-holland 
blouse ; he held in his left hand an alpenstock 
(on the top of which he had placed the broad- 
brimmed ‘ wide-awake’’ he had just taken 
off), and in his right a sprig of apple-blossom 
overgrown with lichen. His cheeks were glow- 
ing with the effects of recent exercise. So 
noiseless had been his entry that the peripatetic 
philosopher, whose back was turned to him at 
first, was unaware of his presence. But no 
sooner did he discover it than he shuffled up 
to him, grasped him by both hands, and backed 
him bodily into a neighboring arm-chair. Hav- 
ing secured him safely there, he ‘‘ made as- 
surance doubly sure’ by hanging over him, so 
as to bar his escape, while he delivered his 
testimony on the fallacy of certain of Bishop 
Berkeley’s propositions, in detecting which he 
said he had opened up arich vein of original 
reflection. Not content with cursory criticism, 
he plunged profoundly into a metaphysical 
lecture, which, but for the opportune intrusion 
of our fair hostess and her young lady-friend, 
might have lasted until dinner-time. It was 
then, for the first time, I learned who the party 
consisted of; and I was introduced to Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, William Wordsworth, and 
his daughter Dora. . . . I must say I never 
saw any manifestation of small jealousy be- 
tween Coleridge and Wordsworth, which, con- 
sidering the vanity possessed by each, I thought 
uncommonly to the credit of both. I am sure 
they entertained a thorough respect for each 
other’s intellectual endowments. Coleridge 
appeared to me a living refutation of Bacon’s 
axiom, “ That a full man is never a ready man, 
nor the ready man the full one,” for he was 
both a full man and a ready man. Words- 
worth was a single-minded man, with less 
imagination than Coleridge, but with a more 
harmonious judgment and better - balanced 
principles. Coleridge, conscious of his trans- 
cendent powers, rioted in a license of tongue 
which no man could tame. Wordsworth, 
though he could “discourse most eloquent 
music,” was never unwilling to sit still in 
Coleridge’s presence, yet could be as happy in 
prattling with a child as in communing with a 
sage. If Wordsworth condescended to con- 
verse with me, he spoke to me as if I were his 
equal in mind, and made me proud and pleased 
in consequence. If Coleridge held me by the 
button for lack of fitter audience, he had a 
talent for making me feel his wisdom and my 
own stupidity, so that I was miserable and hu- 
miliated by the sense of it.—Memoir of C. M. 
Young, Tragedian, by his Son. 


London Clubs. 


Clubs are essentially English. Though 
every Continental city in Europe has imitated 
their institution, yet the English club still 
remains sué generis. The clubs and cercles in 
Paris, in Vienna, in St. Petersburg, and, above 
all, those wretched transplantations called Eng- 
lish and American clubs, which flourish in 
every city in Europe, are as different from their 
Pall-Mall namesakes as the worship of Bacchus 
is from total abstinence. On the Continent, 
the café takes the real place of the club; it is 
there that men eat, drink, smoke, and read the 





papers ; while those who belong to clubs have 
generally some claim to wealth or distin 

and use them as a fashionable lounge, where 
bets are made in the daytime, and high 

is the amusement of the evening. The last 
light in which a Frenchman, Austrian, or Rus 
sian, views his club is that of ahome, And 
here lies the great difference between club-life 
abroad and club-life in England. To an 
lishman, if he is a bachelor, his club is his 
home. It is there that he sees his friends, 
writes his letters, dines, and spends the greater 
part of the day. British respectability, in its 
most severe moments, can wish for no more 
decorous haunt for husbands and sons to enter 
and take up their abode. As long as men are 
within the walls of their club, they have to 
conduct themselves as gentlemen. Should 
member behave himself in an objectionable 
manner, and to the annoyance of his fellows, 
most assuredly he will be reprimanded by the 
secretary, or, if his offence be very reprehen- 
sible, be requested by the committee to take 
his name off the books. 

Since Thackeray, in his ‘ Miscellanies,” 
took young Brown by the hand and showed 
him over his splendid club, the new clubs that 
have been started are legion. The host of 
names down on the books of the Carlton, the 
Travellers’, the Atheneum, the Oxford and 
Cambridge, the University, the “Rag,” the 
social exclusiveness of Boodle’s, Brooks's, 
Arthur’s, White’s, ete., and the long time that 
men had to wait before they could enter, any 
of the old London clubs, caused it to be a mat- 
ter of absolute necessity that new clubs should 
come into existence, unless Young England 
was to be for the best part of his life abso- 
lutely clubless. Men were tired of hearing 
that the Atheneum or the Travellers’, in say 
1860, were electing the candidates put down in 
their books in 1845; hence committees of in- 
fluential men were formed, and, in addition to 
the older clubs, we have now the Junior Carl- 
ton (the most successful of all the new clubs), 
the Nava] and Military, the New University, 
the Thatched House, the Marlborough (for s 
very exclusive coterie), the Gridiron, the Ju 
nior Atheneum, the Albemarle, the White 
hall, and various small military clubs. 

London clubs may be divided into four 
great classes: the social clubs, the political 
clubs, clubs requiring special qualifications, 
and the professional clubs. The social clubs 
are the Travellers’, Boodle’s, Arthur's, the 
Marlborough, the Windham, the Union, the 
Raleigh, Junior Atheneum, Gridiron, Thatched 
House, ete. The first four are among the most 
exclusive in town. The political clubs for 
Tories and Conservatives are White’s, the 
Carlton, Junior Carlton, and the Conserve 
tive; for Whigs and Radicals, Brooks’s and 
the Reform. The professional clubs are the 
United Service, Junior United Service, Army 
and Navy, and Naval and Military, for officers 
in the army and navy and militia; the St. 
James’s, for diplomatists and civil servants; 
the Atheneum, for bishops, judges, and dis 
tinguished artists and men of letters ; the Gar 
rick, for actors, journalists, artists, and men 
of letters (in these last two there is a 
sprinkling of men about town); and the 
Whitehall, for engineers. The clubs requi 
ing specific qualifications are the Guards’, for 
officers in the Household Brigade only; the 
Oxford and Cambridge, the University, 
the New University, as their names imply, for 
‘varsity men ; and the East India and Oriental 
Clubs, for Indian officers, civil servants, apd 
merchants. For card-playing, the Po 
and the Arlington. For billiards, and the best 
night-club in London, Pratt’s. 
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———— 
The Conscience and Future Judg- 
ment. 


I sat alone with my conscience, 
In a place where time had ceased, 
And we talked of my former living 
In the land where the years increased. 
And I felt I should have to answer 
The question it put to me, 
And to face the answer and question 
Throughout an eternity. 
The ghosts of forgotten actions 
Came floating before my sight, 
And things that I thought were dead things 
Were alive with a terrible might. 
And the vision of all my past life 
Was an awful thing to face— 
Along with my conscience sitting 
In that solemnly silent place. 
And I thought of a far-away warning, 
Of a sorrow that was to be mine, 
In a land that then was the future, 
But now is the present time. 
And I thought of my former thinking 
Of the judgment-day to be ; 
But sitting alone with my conscience 
Seemed judgment enough for me. 
And I wondered if there was a future 
To this land beyond the grave ; 
But no one gave me an answer, 
And no one came to save. 
Then I felt that the future was present, 
And the present would never go by, 
For it was but the thought of my past life 
Grown into eternity. 
Then I woke from my timely dreaming, 
And the vision passed away, 
And I knew the far-away warning 
Was a warning of yesterday. 
And I pray that I may not forget it, 
In this land before the grave, 
That I may not cry in the future, 
And no one come to save. 
And so I have learned a lesson 
Which I ought to have known before, 
And which, though I learned it dreaming, 
I hope to forget no more. 
So I sit alone with my conscience 
In the place where the years increase, 
And I try to remember the future 
In the land where time will cease. 
And I know of the future judgment, 
How dreadful soe’er it be, 
That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me. 


Chinese Women. 


The women of China are divided into two 
dlasses—the bound-footed, who are the ladies, 
and the large-footed, who are the common class. 
The latter carry the burdens, do all the drudg- 
ing and out-door work, while their husbands 
do nothing. When a little girl is born, the 
parents think the gods are angry with them, 
and they hold a consultation whether she shall 
be allowed to live or not. If she is, when she 
arrives at the age of four years they hold an- 
other consultation whether she shall be a bound- 
footed or a large-footed woman. If she is chosen 
to be a bound-footed, she is not permitted to 
do any thing; but, if otherwise, she has to be 
the family’s slave. I have seen a woman with 
four children strapped to her back and rowing 
4 boat, while her husband lay in the cabin 
smoking his pipe. Girls have no choice of their 
husbands ; the young girl is sold by her parents 
at the highest price they can obtain for her. 
She never sees her husband, nor he her, until 
after they are married. If he chooses, he can 
be divorced from her for talking too much ; if 
he becomes poor, or gets tired of her, he sells 
her again. In the coldest weather the large- 

women are not allowed to wear stock- 





ings, and cannot dress in any other colors than 
black or blue. The manner in which they make 
their feet small is by binding the four toes 
under the foot, which they keep bound up for 
about eleven years, when the foot becomes 
dead. I have walked through the streets when 
the women would brush against my dress so 
as to see my feet, so they could tell to what 
class I belonged. I would say to them, “I will 
show you my feet, but do not pull my clothes, 
as it is rude.”” When I would expose my feet 
to them they would exclaim: ‘* Why, have you 
no real ladies in America?”? And the only way 
that I could make them believe that we had, 
was by telling them that the women read books 
like the men, which utterly astounded them, as 
the real Chinese lady is brought up in the ut- 
most ignorance, and they only marry in the 
rich families because they know and do so little, 
and need so much waiting upon, that it takes a 
rich husband to support them. If you ask a 
Chinese woman how many children she has, 
she will give you only the number of the boys. 
She has to be asked the second time how many 
girls she has, as they are thought so little of 
that, in many cases, they are killed as soon as 
born. A large-footed woman told me once that 
her first child was a little girk, and she described 
to me how she loved the little one. ‘* My hus- 
band went out,” she said, ‘‘and brought in a 
tub of water. I begged him to spare its life, 
but he took the little one and put its head in 
the water, and held it there until it was dead.” 
Her second babe was a daughter, and it was 
served the same as the first; the third child 
was a boy; he lived until he was about four 
years old, then the gods got angry and killed 
him; “‘then my husband died; and now, if I 
eat any thing that is nice, and if I wear good 
clothes, my relatives become angry and treat 
me harshly.”” Even in Christian churches, in 
China, the women are not allowed in the same 
room with the men, but are partitioned off in a 
lattice work-room. 


A Picture by Gerome. 


According to the well-known story, Cleo- 
patra, in order to escape the watchfulness of 
her enemies, is said to have caused Apollodorus 
to wrap her in a carpet, or, more probably, a 
piece of tapestry, and, thus concealed, to bear 
her to the room where Cesar sat. The scene 
chosen for this studied picture is Cesar’s coun- 
cil-chamber, a large and lofty vaulted room, 
where he sat with his secretaries: Apollodorus 
has just set down his burden, the tall, dark- 
haired, serpent-like woman, and, stooping at 
her knees, removes the tapestry which, while 
it reveals the queen, almost naked and gor- 
geously decorated, has fallen in heavy masses 
at her feet. Upright she stands, with one hand 
on the shoulder of the man, leaning her head 
sideways, and bending the dark fire of her eyes 
on the dictator, who does not appear so much 
startled as one would expect; he raises his face 
from the paper on which he was engaged, and 
lifts his hands with moderate surprise, or in 
the act of commanding his secretaries. M. Ge- 
rome has expended the resources of his art on 
the figure of Cleopatra, and succeeded in pro- 
ducing that which thoroughly characterizes 
himself in design; the subtlest passion, and 
that ineffable look of craft, concentrated in 
luxury, which she exhibits, are elements of a 
masterpiece, surpassing in exquisiteness even 
the figure of Phryne, in his equally famous 
picture. Her hair is black as night, bound with 
a gold fillet, and jewelled with the sacred urus 
of Egypt; she is naked to the hips, except 
where a carcanet of green—blue, turquoise, and 
black ornaments, in the Nilotic mode, and like 
a gorget for breadth—falls about her throat; a 
broad belt of gold, with straps passing below 





her breasts, binds her waist; from her hips a 
gold-embroidered white tissue, divided to show 
the lower limbs entire, falls to her feet, without 
pretending to be a covering. Keen criticism 
might allege defects in the drawing of this fig- 
ure—condemn that of Apollodorus as quite un- 
suitable, and a crude sacrifice to the advantage 
of obtaining a violent contrast for the queen. 
Critics might declare the figure of Cwsar not 
happy, and those of the secretaries in every 
way unsatisfactory. Yet one needs but to look 
at the figure of Cleopatra to be assured how 
great is the merit of its execution—how delicate 
and subtle was the feeling which dictated its 
design—how much skill has been employed in 
modelling its forms. Moreover, it comprises 
beautiful color with its decorations ; these, with 
the pallid, yet fervid-looking flesh of the wom- 
an, the languor of the not-exhausted sensuous- 
ness her contours display, are elements of art 
of a very high kind. 


A Japanese Fable. 


One day a dog led its master into a forest 
and showed him a hidden treasure. Now, the 
old man must always be talking, and he told 
this afterward to a wicked neighbor, who made 
the dog take him to the same forest, but only 
found stones in the place where the treasure 
had been. Thereupon he killed the dog and 
buried him in the same place, at the foot of a 
tree. 

When the old man learned this, he cut down 
the tree and made the branches into a little 
chapel in memory of the good dog, and out of 
the trunk he made a mortar to pound his rice 
in. So soon, however, as he began to use the 
mortar, he found that gold came out of it. The 
old man could not keep quiet, and his neigh- 
bor soon came to hear of that, and he sent at 
once to borrow the mortar. But he could get 
no gold out of it; so in his wrath he burnt it 
to ashes. 

The old man begged to have the ashes, and 
took them home; and the next night the dog 
appeared to him in a dream, and told him to 
take the ashes of the mortar, on the following 
day, and stand on the highway with them ; and 
when he should see a daimio pass by with his 
retinue, not to fall on his knees, but to answer 
the summons of the guards, and say that he 
was a magician, and could cover dead trees in 
a moment with the most beautiful blossoms. 

The next day the old man did as the dog 
told him, and when the guards brought him 
before the daimio, he threw a handful of ashes 
into the air, upon which a tree, growing near, 
immediately began to blossom. Then the 
daimio was astonished, and took the old man 
with him to his palace, and sent him away soon 
after with rich presents. 

When the envious neighbor heard of this, 
he again came to the old man and begged to 
have, at least, the ashes of the mortar. So he 
gave them, and he tried to do the same with 
them as the old man had done. But this time 
there were no flowers, and the dust flew in the 
daimio’s eyes; so the daimio cut down the 
poor man, and the guards cut off his head. 


Madness of Paris. 


M. Francisque Sarcey reports in the Gaulois 
a conversation he has had with “‘ an illustrious 
physician who had left Paris for a few hours, 
and was about to return,’’ and who expressed 
the opinion that one of the chief causes of the 
terrible scenes which accompanied the final 
suppression of the Communist outbreak was 
** contagious mental alienation.”? The minds 
of the Parisians, he said, were gradually un- 
hinged by the privations of the siege. The 
revolt of the 18th of March gave the last blow 
to brains which were already shaken: and at 
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length the greater part of the population went 
raving mad. ‘ This epidemical insanity is one 
of the most surprising cases that physiologists 
have ever witnessed. . . . You are astonished 
at seeing women, young girls, and children, 
throw petroleum and lighted matches into pri- 
vate houses. This fanaticism is attributed to 
their having been paid ten francs a day for 
their horrible work. Can any thing be more 
improbable than that they should expose them- 
selves out of mere thoughtlessness to the al- 
most certain prospect of being shot down by 
our troops for such a miserable sum? They 
were simply under the epidemical influence of 
the mania of incendiarism. . . . They acted 
under an hallucination which is as incontestable 
as it is difficult to understand and explain. 
This is not the first time that a whole popula- 
tion, attacked by a sort of vertigo, ran about 
with torches and set fire to every thing in their 
way. The records of the middle ages are full 
of similar examples. . . . Women are under 
such circumstances fiercer and more reckless 
than men. This is because their nervous sys- 
tem is more developed, their brains are weaker, 
and their sensibilities more acute than those of 
the stronger sex ; and they are consequently far 
more dangerous and do much more harm. . . 
None of them knew exactly what they were 
fighting for; they were possessed by one of 
the various forms of the religious mania—that 
which impelled the Jansenists to torture them- 
selves, with a strange delight in pain of the 
acutest kind. . . . The men who threw them- 
selves on the bayonets of the soldiers in a par- 
oxysin of passion were seen, ten minutes after, 
utterly prostrate and begging for mercy. They 
were no more cowards in the last state than 
they were heroes in the first; they were simply 
madmen. ... Look at the citizens who did 
not take part in the insurrection ; they are im- 
movable and stupid, like men struck with 
paralysis. Yet they have on many occasions 
given proofs of uncommon vigor and courage ; 
but the air of Paris is at this moment poisoned 
by deleterious miasmata which make some peo- 
ple furious madmen and others helpless idiots. 
I have seen the strongest intellects stagger 
under this pernicious influence, and I have 
myself frequently felt as if my reason were 
going.” 
History. 

During the Crimean War there was a little 
scandal about Prince Menschikoff, in which a 
pink-satin bonnet was concerned. After one 
of the Russian reverses, it was announced that 
the prince’s travelling-carriage had fallen into 
the hands of the allies, and that inside the ve- 
hicle, among various articles appertaining to a 
lady’s toilet, was found the interesting item in 
question. As pink-satin bonnets are not usu- 
ally taken to battle-fields without wearers, some 
obvious inferences were drawn from the dis- 
covery—as in the case of the white-satin shoe 
found in the carriage of Napoleon L. under 
similar circumstances—and Prince Menschi- 
koff was classed among those “sad’’? men 
who do merry things. More than sixteen 
years have since elapsed, and the incident has 
found a permanent place in history. But ina 
work just published, called “‘ Turkish Harems 
and Circassian Homes,” we find an explana- 
tion of the affair, and history happens to be 
wrong in this as in more important instances. 
It appears that Mrs. Harvey, the writer of the 
book referred to, made the acquaintance, while 
in the Crimea, of a Mdlle. M——, a very charm- 
ing lady, between sixty and seventy years of 
age, and learned from her that she was the 
owner of both the carriage and the bonnet, 
with which Prince Menschikoff had nothing 
whatever to do. The vehicle, it seems, had 





been packed up to go to Simpberopol, but was 
found too heavy for the hurried flight that en- 
sued, and so was abandoned to its fate. Here 
is another example of how history is written— 
on the foundation of special correspondence. 


Confidence of Birds. 


The wife of the Rev. John Keble, author 
of ‘“‘ The Christian Year,’’ was a woman of re- 
markable gentleness, as the subjoined anec- 
dote, from Miss Yonge’s “ Musings over the 
Christian Year,” gives good evidence: ‘* One 
day, sitting on the lawn at Fairford, she espied 
a nest with four unfledged nestlings in it, 
which had been blown down from a neighbor- 
ing tree; a friend who was with her picked it 
up and set it on her knee, then went to fetch 
the gardener, that he might replace it on its 
bough. No sooner was Mrs. Keble alone, than 
the parent-birds, which had been hovering 
round, took heart of grace, and actually brought 
food to their young ones, alighting on her knee 
to feed them, flying off again, and returning 
regularly and frequently with a fresh store. 
She observed (by-the-way) that, while they 
fed three of the callow creatures in regular or- 
der, they invariably omitted to feed the fourth ! 
Another day, when she was sitting out-of- 
doors, a wren was attracted by a pattern of 
small berries on her muslin gown. It pecked 
at them, and, seeming]y disappointed in its 
hope of something good to eat, it made its 
way under the muslin flounce and pecked at the 
tantalizing berries from within.” 


A Swooning Epidemic. 


Hampton Court Chapel was once the scene 
of a singular epidemic. One Sunday a youth- 
ful beauty fainted, and the handsome Sir 
Horace Seymour carried her out. The next 
Sunday another young lady was similarly at- 
tacked, and Sir Horace, with like gallantry, 
sprang to her relief. And thus the epidemic 
went on. On successive Sundays successive 
youthful beauties fainted, and the handsome 
Sir Horace carried them successively out, till 
he grew tired of bearmg such sweet burdens. 
An announcement was made that in future all 
swooning nymphs would be carried out of the 
chapel by the dustman, whereupon the malady 
rapidly disappeared. 





Foreign Ftems. 


HE ex-Empress Carlotta has recently, in 

her insanity, caused her guardians and 
relatives a great deal of trouble. She insists 
upon remaining in the open air all the time, 
and any attempt to take her back to her 
apartments brings on frightful paroxysms of 
rage, in which she refuses to take food for 
several days in succession, The Queen of Bel- 
gium passes every day six or seven hours in 
the company of the unfortunate lady. Car- 
lotta’s favorite language is Spanish, and, to 
gratify her, both the king and queen have 
learned to speak that tongue since her return 
from Mexico. 


An amusing story is related about one of 
the French deputies, who witnessed in a carriage 
the recent review of the French army near 
Paris. The regiments had no bands, and the 
monotony of the spectacle was such that the 
deputy fell sound asleep after a few regiments 
had marched past his carriage. When the last 
soldier was past, the crowd burst into deafen- 
ing cheers, which awakened the deputy. Be- 
lieving that he witnessed a review of the im- 
perial army, he rose in his carriage, and shouted 
in a stentorian voice, ‘ Vive Pempereur /”— 





. a 
“Hush!” said one of his colleagues to him, 
“* Have you been asleep a whole year?” 


In the grand-duchy of Baden, ninety per 
cent. of the telegraph-operators are w. 
As the administration of the Baden te] 
has now passed into the hands of the imperial 
authorities, who object to employing women 
as telegraph-operators, the female operatoy 
of Baden are to be placed on the “* dying-out 
list.”” No more women will be appointed to 
such positions, and efforts will be made to 
marry as many of the present operators as 
possible, so as to get them out of the ser 
vice at the earliest moment. 


The inhabitants of the little island of Hej. 
goland, at the mouth of the Elbe, are intensely 
indignant at the decree of the British Govem- 
ment that there shall be no more public gam- 
ing during the bathing-season. The Heligo- 
landers now want to go to Bismarck, and 
urged him to annex their island as soon as 
possible to Germany. 


They say in St. Petersburg that the czar’s 
tendency to hypochondria arises from the ap- 
prehension, which has haunted his mind ever 
since Berezowsky fired at him in Paris, in the 
year 1867, that he will, sooner or later, fall 
victim to assassination. It is a well-known 
fact that the Emperor Alexander I., in the 
later years of his reign, was a prey to similar 
fears. 


The small principality of Lichtenstein, in 
Southern Germany, which was formerly an in- 
dependent member of the German Confedera- 
tion, is still in existence as a sovereign state, 
It has an army of fifty-five men, who serve in 
an Austrian regiment, and an annual budget of 
sixty thousand florins. 


The Emperor of Austria has at present sev- 
enteen titles. In case he should fulfil the 
wishes of his Czech, Moravian, and Galician 
subjects for political autonomy, he would have 
to add to the long list of those titles only thir- 
teen more. 


Courbet, the eminent painter and Commn- 
nist leader, is said to be completely unmanned 
by his imprisonment. He is constantly in 
tears, and bewails his misfortunes almost 
every hour in a voice so loud that he can be 
heard in all parts of the prison. 


The so-called ‘‘ Zouave Jacob,” who, sev- 
eral years ago, created so much excitement in 
Paris by his pretended miraculous cures, Was 
executed, in September last, at Le Mans, ass 
Prussian spy. It took four volleys to kill 
him. 


Newspaper business in Brussels must be 
flourishing. The Indépendance Belge has die 
tributed a semi-annual dividend of twenty-five 
per cent. among its stockholders ; and the @ 
zette de Bruxelles gives to its owners twenty 
per cent. for the same space of time. 


The Prince de Joinville and the Duke d’ At 
male will take up their permanent residence # 
their chateau de Randan, near Clermont, in At 
vergne. One of their next neighbors ther, 
curiously enough, will be Eugéne Rouher, Ne 
poleon’s ex-minister. 


The Emperor of Austria has conferred # 
patent of nobility on Dr. H. 8. Mosenthal, the 
author of “Leah” and other well-known 
plays; and he has bestowed the title of “ aulie 
councillor” upon Franz Liszt, the composer. 


There are in Germany at the present time 
3,983 bookstores, 866 publishing-houses, 
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243 commission booksellers—101 in Leipsic, 
47 in Berlin, 32 in Vienna, 18 in Stuttgart, 11 
in Prague, 8 in Munich, and 7 in Augsburg. 


Princess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt, a daugh- 
ter of Queen Victoria, publishes a novel in a 
Hessian periodical. It is written in the Ger- 
man language, and entitled “‘ Ways of Life.” 
It depicts scenes of social life in the higher 
dasses of Southern Germany. 


In an article in a German paper, about 
« What the Eminent Men of our Times drink,”’ 
the author informs us that the Crown-Prince 
of Prussia and Bismarck are great beer-drink- 
es. Count von Moltke is a teetotaller. 


The people in Rome are puzzled about Car- 
dinal Antonelli’s real-estate speculations. Some 
time ago he sold all his property in the former 
Pontifical States, and recently he has purchased 
it all back. 


The crowned ladies of Europe are said to 
be very anxious to know to what sovereign 
princess the pope will this year send the “ gold- 
en rose.” It is believed that the Empress 
Plizabeth of Austria will be the recipient. 


Rudolph Gottschall, the German critic and 
dramatist, asserts that there are in Germany 
fifteen hundred thousand people able to read 
English. 

An autograph letter of Albrecht Direr, 
the great German painter, was recently sold at 
Nuremberg, in Bavaria, for six hundred flor- 
ins. It went to England 


Until the 1st of July, seven persons com- 
mitted suicide this year at German watering- 
places, in consequence of losses sustained at 
the gaming-table. 


Queen Isabella of Spain offers a prize of 
five hundred francs to the mountain-guide of 
Chamounix who saves the life of a person 
scending Mont Blane. 


According to the official German report, the 
various French armies lost, during the recent 
war, 445,769 prisoners, 5,816 cannon, 171 mi- 
tnilleuses, 59 eagles, and 21 stands of colors. 


Paul Heyse has refused the patent of nobil- 
ity which one of the petty princes of Germany 
offered to him. 


The last pleasure-trip which the Khédive 
of Egypt made to Europe cost him four million 
francs, 


Ambroise Thomas, the teacher and friend 
of Mdlle. Nilsson, is Auber’s successor at the 
head of the Paris Conservatory of Music. 


Perrin, the leading theatrical manager of 
France, has left the Grand Opera in Paris, and 
taken charge of the Théatre Frangais. 


In Germany and German Austria, twenty- 
one humorous papers are published, and all of 
them are well supported. 


The literary treasures destroyed at the con- 
fiagration of the Nancy palace were valued at 
two million francs. 


Tauchnitz, the Leipsic publisher, pays an- 
mually between six and seven hundred dollars 
for copyrights to English authors. 


The association for introducing purely Ger- 
man fashions numbers at the present time over 
uinety thousand members, principally women. 


The affection from which George Sand is 
suffering is dropsy of the heart. 





Rosa Bonheur is about to visit Switzerland, 


Italy, Greece, and Egypt. 


Six leading Paris publishers have settled 
permanently in Brussels. 


The Italian Government wants to buy Mo- 
naco; but Prince Charles refuses to sell it. 
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HE first Atlantic cable was successfully 
laid August 5, 1858, and ceased to work 
on the 1st of September of the same year, dur- 
ing which time there were transmitted over it 
exactly four hundred messages. The second 
cable was laid July 28, 1860; the third was lost 
August 2, 1865, when about two-thirds laid, 
and recovered September 2, 1866, and com- 
mere on the 8th of the same month. The 
ourth oe om cable was completed July 23, 
1869. During the month of March, 1871, there 
were transmitted across the Atlantic twelve 
thousand five hundred and forty-seven mes- 
sages, or, on an average, about four hundred 
and five per day; about seven per cent. of 
these were for the press, and paid but half 
rates. The companies during the ym year 
my from seven to nine per cent. dividends, 
ut set aside no reserve fund for repairs or 
renewals. 


There is a great project by which India is 
to be brought within fourteen days of England, 
and rendered more easy to defend should the 
descendants of Peter the Great wish to annoy 
her. It is proposed, as a mercantile specula- 
tion, to run a railway through Asia Minor to 
the ‘Euphrates starting from the ancient port 
of Antioch. The railwa , if constructed, would 
be eight hundred and fifty miles long; the cost 
of construction is estimated at eight and a half 
million sterling. The port in India for the 
steamers of the Euphrates Railway to ply to 
would be Kurrachee. Now Bombay ageerding 
to the present route, is five thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-five miles from London; but 
Kurrachee, by the route projected, would be 
four thousand four hundred and forty-four 
miles only. Egypt would no longer be the 

opular highway to India, for the route by Asia 
Minor would be one thousand miles nearer. 
The sultan has granted his firman of permis- 
sion. 


The national debts of the different countries 
of the world amount to twenty-two thousand 
million dollars. Of this sum forty-four hun- 
dred millions are due by France ; four thousand 
millions by Great Britain ; three thousand mill- 
ions by the United States, including individual 
States, counties, and towns; sixteen hundred 
millions by Austria; fifteen hundred millions 
by Russia, one thousand millions by Prussia 
and the German States ; four hundred millions 
by Holland; twenty-one hundred millions by 
the other European States; and four thousand 
millions by Asia, Africa, South America, and 
the other countries of the world. 


The editor of a journal published in Ant- 
werp sent a reporter to Brussels for the king’s 
speech, and with him a couple of carrier-pigeons 
to take back the documents speedily. At Brus- 
sels he gave the pigeons in charge of a waiter, 
and called for breakfast. He was kept waitin 
some time, but a very delicate fricassee evened 
for the delay. After breakfast he paid his bill 
and called for the carrier-pigeons. “ Pigeons!” 
exclaimed the waiter, “why, you have eaten 
them!” 


Some years ago, in the days of stages, as a 
stranger was riding into Northampton, Mas- 


sachusetts, on the box with the driver, he in- - 


quired of him in regard to the denomination 
of the different churches as they passed them. 
“ This,” said the driver, pointing to the Old 
Church, ‘is the Old Line. And this,”’ point- 
in& to the Edwards Church, “is the New Line, 
and that’’ (the Unitarian) “‘is the Accommo- 
dation,” 


The dominions of the English-speaking 
peoples would make three Europes, and yet in 
every climate, and every sea, their law, their 
language, and their political organization, are 
in all substantials the same. 





A gentleman asked a lady known to be ut- 
terly ignorant of languages, ‘‘ How do you get 
along when abroad to make yourself under- 
stood?” “Oh, my dear sir!’ replied she, 
with quite a French air, ‘we had an inéer- 
rupter with us.’’ The same lady, having ar- 
ranged some statues in an adjoining room, re- 
quested the same gentleman to step into the 
next “‘ impartment and see her antics,”” 


_ An English chemist has been experiment- 
ing for the purpose of ascertaining how much 
of various kinds of food must be eaten in order 
to make one pound of flesh. He comes to the 
conclusion that it we pe re twenty-five pounds 
of milk, one hundred of turnips, fifty of pota- 
toes, fifty of carrots, nine of oatmeal, seven 
and a half of barley-meal, and three and a half 
of beans. 


In Pekin, a newspaper of extraordinary size 
is published weekly on silk. It is said to have 
been published more than a thousand years 
ago. In 1827 a public officer caused some false 
intelligence to be inserted in this paper, for 
which he was put to death. Several numbers 
of the paper are preserved in the royal library 
- Paris. They are ten and a quarter yards 
ong. 


Out of three hundred and seven million 
people carried on English railroads in 1869 
only seventeen were killed by causes beyon 
their own control, while in the streets of Lon- 
don one hundred and forty persons were killed ; 
and it is estimated that the orange-peel on the 
London pavements kills more people than all 
the English railroads. 


The largest rose-bush in France is at Tou- 
lon. It covers a wall seventy-five feet long by 
eighteen in height; and, near the root, meas- 
ures two feet eight inches round. In the 
months of April and May it produces fifty 
thousand roses. 


The female population of Edinburgh ex- 
ceeds the male by nearly nineteen thousand. 
In Glasgow the excess is sixteen thousand. 
The excess in these two cities is about equal to 
that of the State of Massachusetts, which has 
excited so much comment. 


Hall’s Journal of Health says: “The old 
and young delight in warmth; it is to them 
the greatest luxury. Half the diseases of hu- 
manity would be swept from existence if the 
human body were kept comfortably warm all 
the time.” 


The following paragraph shows some of the 
new words that Lave been coined by the mod- 
ern school of journalists: “he excurted a day 
or two on beer, and, getting short, he burgled 
a little. But he was soon copped and jailed. 
The news was immediately wired to his amia- 
ble wife, who railed to him at once.’ 


’Tis solace fora man who is never happy 
unless he is winning, or losing, or making a 
wager, to recall the witticism: ‘‘ A man who 
don’t bet is as bad as the man that does; or, 
at least, he is no better.” 


A mineralogist in San Francisco claims to 
have made the discovery of a process of com- 
bining iron and copper, which produces a com- 

ound harder than iron, and a company is 
‘orming to test the process. 


If you want to live to a green old age, com- 
ose a musical comedy at Paris. The direct 
Fine of composers show this: Monsigny lived 
eighty-eight years, Gossic ninety-six, Cheru- 
bini eighty-two, and Auber eighty-nine. 


According to an estimate, the destruction 
of property in Paris, including houses, furni- 
ture, securities, works of art, etc., is valued at 
thirty-two million pounds. Merchandise, to 
the amount of twenty-four million pounds, is 
also said to have been destroyed. 


A short time since two fashionable young 
ladies were holding high converse over the vir- 
tues of a certain new dress. ‘ And does it fit 
well?” asked one. ‘Fit as if I had, been 
melted and poured in.” 


Patagonia is said to contain vast quantities 
of the peculiar chalk, or stone, called meer- 
schaum. It has hitherto been found chiefly in 
Spain and Asia Minor, the latter furnishing 
the greater portion of the material for the cele- 
brated manufactories of Vienna and Pesth. 
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Put sixpenny worth of clean and fresh hops 
in your pillow-case, and you must be ill, or 
sorely conscience-stricken, if you do not sleep, 
or find a soothing inclination thereto, gently 
stealing over the senses. 


Artemus Ward says: “Yu ma differ as 
much as you pleze about the style of a young 
lady’s figger, but I tell yu confidenshally, i 
she has forty thousand pounds, the figger is 
about as near right as you will get it.” 


General Butler’s style of speech - making 
and letter-writing is, according to the Boston 
Traveller, the “* m-scarum-helter-skelter, 
knock-down-and-drag-out, one-down-another- 
come-on, go-it-ye-cripples style.” 

The editor of the London Spectator declares 
that no toil fatigues like reading manuscript. 
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Experiments in the army-bakery at Wash- 
ington have shown that eight hundred and two 
one-pound loaves of bread can be made from a 
barrel of flour. 


An old lady from one of the rural districts 
astonished a clerk in one of the stores, a few 
days ago, by inquiring if he had any “‘yaller 
developments, such as they did up letters in?” 


Woman’s-rights women may yet aspire to 
positions in the navy; Lot’s wife was an old 
salt. 

Great Britain last year consumed forty-two 


million pounds of tobacco, or a pound and a 
half for each one of the population. 


It is a little curious that a r always 


gives things a weigh before he sells them. 
(COINS 
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THE ART-CRITIC. 





A great name abroad—the name of 
There are said to be nine cities in Germany, 
and two in Italy, each with a Lincoln r 


It is said that one oyster drinks 
than a thousand men. , — 


The principal of Eton School, Engl 
gets thirty thousand a year ond nal ed 


The favorite pitcher of the season—Ic. 
pitcher. 


Out West grain is now raised at all seasons 
—by the elevator. 


‘‘How much cloth is required to make, 
spirit-wrapper?” is the latest conundrum, 


There are seven am in Germany ad 
vocating woman’s rights. 
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See ‘* Guanaco” plainly marked inside, and stamped ms 
Ask for Smith’s Guanaco, and take no other. 


ISAAC SMITH, SON & CO., 405 Broadway, 


—the cheapest 


and best, NOT 


Patentees and Sele Makers 








Nearly Ready, 


A Coat-rretp ry Ataska. (Illustrated.) By Richard M. Meade, 
As Bee ednncasscadkuccmseceesonberesrennentstescsessessnees 

Meteors anD Meteor-systems. By E. M. Converse 

Lone-Istanp O1-risuertes. (Illustrated.) By Gilbert Burling. 

Tasie-Tax 

CoRRESPONDENCE 

MIscELLANY 


Win vitisennsnsscdensambneeneewsuseneeneneacedsseanece 2 





APPLETONS’ 


Hand-Book of American Travel, 


WESTERN TOUR. 

Containing full description of all Through-Routes from the Eastern Cites to the 
West and Far West, the great Lake and River Routes, and all Local Routes 
west of New York. With Maps of States, Routes, and Cities. Uniform with 
“« Hand-Book of Travel,” Eastern Tour. r2mo. Flexible cloth. 
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